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B. F. Underwood (formerly Editor of the Index), 
Editor and Manager. 


Sara A. Underwood, Associate Editor. 


Tue Oren Court, continuing the work of The Jn- 
dex, will aim toestablish Ethics and Religion on the 
basis of Science: in the furtherance of this object en- 
couraging the freest and fullest discussion, by able 
thinkers, of all the great moral, religious, social and 
philosophical questions now engaging the attention of 
thoughtful minds. Editorially it will be thoroughly 
independent, asserting its own convictions with frank- 
ness and vigor, It will endeavor to substitute for un- 
questioning credulity intelligent inquiry, for blind 
faith rational religious views, for unreasoning bigotry 
a liberal spirit, and for sectarianism a broad human- 
itarianism. While the critical work still needed in 
this transitional period will not be neglected, the most 
prominence will be given to the positive, affirmative 
side of modern thought. Subjects of practical interest 
will have prefererce over questions of pure specula- 
tion, although the latter, with their fascination for 
many minds, which as Lewes says, ‘‘ the unequivocal 
failure of twenty centuries’’ has not sufficed to de- 
stroy, will receive adequate attention. 

The new journal will aim to be broad and liberal, in 
the best sense, and to keep the banner of truth and 
reason waving above the distractions, party conten- 
tions, theological controversies, and social and political 
crazes of the hour, submitting all opinions to careful 
scrutiny, and recalling men from their aberrations to 
sanity andthe pathway otf truth. 

Among the contributors to THE OPEN Court are M. 
D. Conway, W. J. Potter, James Parton, Geo, Jacob 
Holyoake, M. J. Savage, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ed- 
win D. Mead, W. D. Gunning, Rowland Connor, Felix 
L. Oswald, John W.Chadwick, Ednah D. Cheney, Fred. 
May Holland, Thomas Davidson and Edmund Mont- 
gomery. 

Terms ; $3.00 per year; single copies fifteen cents. 

Make all remittances payable to B. F. Underwood 
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CONSOLATIONS OF SCIENCE 


OR, CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SCIENCE TO THE HOPE 
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READ WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
“The book is a most elevated and worthy one.’’—The 
Advance. 


“The argument is ingenuous, fair and conclusive.” — 
The Examiner, N. Y. 


- Abe writte . one should be read by all interested in 
the subject.”’— Unity. 


**Will accomplish much toward a union of earth and 
heaven.”’—Prof. D. Swing. 


‘Masterly in its criticisms.”—Noah Porter, D. D., 
LL. D. , Pres’t Yale College. 


. ‘Has brought an immense amount of evidence in sup- 
port of his position.’’—The Interior. 


“A Most substantial contribution to the literature of 
science and religion.” — The Universalist. 


“Deserves a cordial welcome from ali thoughtful and 
cultivated minds.’’—Universalist Quarterly. 


“This work is one of the most valuable that has come 
from the pressin these later years.’’— Gospel Banner. 


‘*The aim of the volume is praiseworthy, and its ac- 
complcnment most admirable.’’— Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D. 


“Written with remarkable balance of judgment, with 
ample learning inthe field it traverses.” — The Standard. 


“I find it hard to remember when I have been so 
pleased with a work of this kind.’’—Rer. Robert 
Collyer. 


“It supplies a want which pastors, in answering ues- 
tions concerning the future life, have long felt.’ rof. 
Lee, D. D. , St. Lawrence University. é 


“a will dispel the fears of those who may be waver- 
ing in faith, and strengthen the confidence and belief 
of the Christian heart.”—The Christian at Work. 


‘Our conviction is that Mr. Straub is right, and if 
right, the factis asimportantas any that couldjwe. | be 
sa eps in words,”’—The Christian World, London.: 


ile it cannot fail to be a welcome instructor to all, 
it will possess especial value to those who are see king 
LED E for the guidance of others.”—A. A. Miner, D. D., 
Ex-Pres’t Tufts College. 


“— have for many years steadfastly heldin public and 
in private the same general conclusions as those which 
you have so forcibly sustained.”—Thomas Hill, D. D., 
LL.D. ,Ex-Pres’t Harvard University. 


The work is an exhaustive argument for im- 
mortality from the standpoint of scicnce alone, 
and no one who is troubled with doubt should be 
without the instruction which this volume sup- 
plies. «What could be a more appropriate pres- 
ent to place in the hand of a friend? It is printed 
and bound in the best art of book making, con- 
tains 435 octavo pages, e 


Price $2.00. 


*,* For sale by booksellers generally, or mailed, on 
receipt of price, by the publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 


(LIQUID) 
A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
otash and iron, with phosphoric acid in such form as 
to be readily assimilated by the system. 
Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. 
Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR DYSPEPSIA, 


Mental and Physical 
Exhaustion, 
Weakened Energy, 


Wervousness, 
indigestion, Etc. 


Universally recommended and presoribed by phy- 
sicians of all schvols. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, 
og refreshing. 


Prices Reasonable. Pamphlet bre ao par 
ticulars mailed free. elena actur 
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Highest Awards of Medals in Europe 
and America. 


The neatest, a uickest, safest and most powerful rem- 
edy known for heumatism, Pleurisy, Neuralgia, Lum- 
bago, Backache, W eakness, colds in the chest, and all 
aches and pains. Endorsed by 5,000 Physicians and 
Druggists of the a repute. Benson's Plasters 
promptly relieve and cure where other plasters and 
greasy salves, liniments and lotions are absolutely 
useless. Beware of imitations under similar sounding 
names, such as “Capsicum,” ‘“‘Capucin,”’ ‘‘Capsicine, 

as they are utterly worthless and intended to deceive. 
ASK FOR BENSON'S AND TAKE NO OTHERS. All drug- 
gists. SEABURY & JOHNSON, he: het N. Y. 
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Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. + CLOTH, 12mM0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. 


‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume 
introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
pages — on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both light and heat in days that 
were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 
field. * * * The book contains one of tke best por- 
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cut out and framed if the owner is willing to mutilate 
the book.’’—Un 
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EDITORIALS. 


‘‘] LOOK with positive reverence, sometimes, on my patient 
maid of all work, and admire the moral attitude in which she 
meets her daily round of unutterably wearisome detail.’’ So 
writes a friend. Good womanliness ! 


‘‘ You say of love, the proof is that 1t overmasters other pas- 
sions,’’ etc. True, I often say. Don’t tell me that a person does 
unkindness because he does not know. It is not knowledge 
that is wanting, but love. If he loved that would give him 
eyes to see what was right to do. Love sees; love guides. 
It is so, friend. Love is the ‘‘ circle of sciences’’—cyclo- 
pedia. 


‘Ty is the poet’s highest mission to see things and people, 
not as we mud-eyed ones see them, but, so to speak, as God 
sees them, in their possibilities—as he in his mind conceived 
them when he gave them the privilege to be.’’ Yes, truly. 
But then the clay is only on the outside of the eye; nay, we 
may draw instruction from the man in whom Jesus cured 
blindness with some clay. ‘‘ Every man his own poet,’’ 
ought to be the motto. 


THE Open Court, whose prospectus appears in our advertis- 
ing columns, is before us, a handsome paper of thirty-two 
pages, Vation size. Both in appearance and tatter it 1s 
attractive. That the leading articles are by William J. Potter, 
Thomas Davidson, Gunning, and Fred May Holland, 1s 
sufficient evidence of the dignity, earnestness and ability of 
the paper. There cannot be too much or too open a discus- 
sion of the questions with which the Open Court is to con- 
‘cern itself; consequently we bid it a hearty welcome. 


A LETTER from a distant friend and subscriber in Nova Sco- 
tia brings the following: ‘‘I believe there are not a few who 
are more or less skeptical as to the doctrines they listen to 
every Sunday. But so far as I can judge, they lack either the 
courage or inclination to search for truth at any cost. As for 
myself, not long ago, I was superintendent of an Episcopalian 
Sunday-school; to-day I am a liberal of UNity type, or 
rather this is what I aspire to,—the breadth, the courage, and 
withal the reverence which characterizes it. * * * Icon- 
sider the stand Unity has recently taken is a right and noble 
one. * * * Your efforts will not be fruitless. Press on! ”’ 


WE greet the dear Doctor whose face has so long been sun- 
light on the Boston streets, and whose word has so long been 
a quaint, prompt rally for the right and true } and free,—Dr. 
Cyrus A. Bartol. His friends on March 1 joined to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his pastorate with them, and the one 
hundred and fiftieth of their church. A strayed angel in an 
old cloak, a stranger might say, meeting his ‘figure on the 
sidewalk; a very shrewd reporter from some spirit-world pick- 
ing up facts and comments in this one, friends have found 
him. In other words, outside and: inside have tallied well. 
The fifty years’ errand, since as a boy he first stepped to the 
pulpit side of Dr. Lowell, the poet’s father,—is it over? We 
hope not; but if he rests, still some men go on errands sitting 
down. We congratulate ‘the West Church of Boston,’’ too, 
on its long illustration of freedom in religion, A hundred 
and thirty years ago it led that cause in Boston, which 1s 
saying thatit led itin America. Jonathan Mayhew its minister, 
Was So free that his oomrades, the other gity pastors, declined 


‘that heredity, rank, superior ability can give. 


to agsist in his ordination. ‘‘ His thought was more precise, 
and his words more clearly matched his thought, than was 
common at that time in the pulpit. Where his brethren 
disapproved, he denounced, creed-making; where they 
practiced the right of private judgment in religion, he strenu- 
ously urged the duty; where they disbelieved, he boldly 
denied, the doctrines of total depravity and justification by 
mere faith.’’ That was in the fifties of the last century. May 
the church in some form live to see the fifties of the next, and 
all the way along keep on making their old tradition new 
history! 


GOETHE, speaking of the ancients, says, that ‘‘ with all 
their heart and soul they threw themselves on the present ; 
hence, it would not be difficult for writers who were filled 
with a kindred spirit to make such a present eternal.’’ 
Edward Caird, speaking of Goethe, and referring to this 
view, calls the Greeks the people ‘‘ who were most at home 
in the world,’’ and he concludes, as Goethe does, that this 
fact is the foundation of the glory and supremacy of the 
Grecian literature. This is worthy of thought, and connects 
literary beauty of form with pure and simple religion; for 
what does such religion but enforce the divinity of the 
present, and teach us in the highest way to be at home in 
the world? 


Tuis week it is our church at Bloomington that mourns 
the loss of a faithful and long-serving member in the death 
of Jesse Fell, a man whose long career in the state is 
interwoven with all that is best and most thrilling in its his- 
tory,—a colleague of Lincoln and David Davis and Ichabod 
Codding. He helped shape the state, build its rail- 
ways; found its great University at Bloomington. He 
fought the battle for freedom to the colored race, and was 
fighting the battle for the higher freedom of soul. Hedied 
with the words of Pope’s universal prayer upon his lips. 
He was a representative of the material out of which many 
of our liberal churches have sprung. With such material 
how shallow and flippant seem many of the charges that 
are ignorantly made against these liberal churches of the 
West. 

FRoo a friend we have the following high and right thoughts 
on immortal life. Many a saint and sage has said the same, 
but it cannot be said too often or in too many ways: ‘ Life 
should be worth as much here as elsewhere. Acts should be 
their own reward. By doing our best, we make sure of the 
present, and if life continue, as we firmly believe, then we are 
in line for whatever is vouchsafed. Here, there. everywhere, 
we should do right for its own sake, regardless of consequences. 
We should not hire others or ourselves to be just, kind, self- 
sacrificing. There should be no barter on earth or in the 
spheres. Certain consequences follow all acts. Let us see to it 
that we do not distort or becloud principle by driving hard 
bargains in thrones, crowns and upper seats; in the realms un- 
seen. ‘The humility which encourages us to be content with 
a low seat, saves us from mortification, envy and heart-burn. 
Others may have position, fine raiment, precious stones, all 
We are glad if 
they merit and enjoy them, but we can do without, and yet 
appropriate what is germain, robs no one, and suits us better 
God and heaven, as we term them, are rock, object, inspi- 
ration, Minus both, right and wrong would be the same 
and worthy our grandest efforts, Humanity js worth all our 
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pains as integer or group. We could not soberly ask the ques- 
tion, ‘Is Life worth Living.’’’ We will add, as our friend 
would, that, however, God and heaven cannot be parted from 
right and wrong. For righteousness is living, and life is bless- 
edness. J. V. B. 


OnE of the most attractive features in the interior of the 
Manistee church, the dedication of which is spoken of else- 
where, was the cozy, sumptuous way in which the parlor is 
furnished. This wasdone without any investment of funds 
on the part of the building committee, but by contributions 
in kind, by different members of the parish. This gentle- 
man brought an easy chair, that woman a rug, one a vase, 
another a picture, here a bracket, there an easel, and yon- 
der a stand. Pretty chairs, crickets, anything that w ould 
make home-like this common home. This i is asuggestion for 
many of our churches, whose so called “ parlors % are cold, 
raw, barn-like things for want of these home touches. Try 
it, friends, only let there be some central source of taste and 
authority, that will secure that blending of effects and har- 
mony which bespeaks refinement as well as liberality. 


In Robert Browning’s last book he describes the good 
Painter-Priest Furini, as one who prompt would supply a 
picture which throngs would crowd to witness to any little 
parish in his valley that 

“felt qualms 


At wor:hip offered in bare walls, without 
The comfort of a picture.’ 


Second even is the architectural grandeur of the churches 
of Europe to the art treasures which hang or have hung 
on their walls within. Why is it, then, that the wooden 
prejudice of modern Protestantism still excludes from the 
walls of the churches the art of all arts that both decorates 
and educates, feasts at once the eye and soul, the art that 
expresses itself in pictures? What can so effectually change 
an auditorium into an oratory, thereby translating the lis- 
tener into a worshiper, as a proper use of the faces histor- 
ical and ideal that are most nearly related tothe Ideal Life? 
We were glad to see at Manistee the faces of Channing, 
Parker, Bellows, Emerson and others suspended on the 
walls of the audience room. The first two were excellent 
crayon wrought by local artists. We hope that this 
example, also, will be followed by others. When our 
churches reach after the real art, they will soon outgrow 
the flashy, ocarse, sham art of the ‘‘decorator”’ that to- day 
compels so many would-be. cultured souls to worship 
under what Lowell calls the 


‘vaulted roofs 
Of plaster, painted like an Indian squaw.”’ 


THe event of the season in Chicago was the visit of 
James Russell Lowell. Hecame as the guest of the Union 
League club to help them celebrate in a fitting manner 
Washington’s birthday. In the evening he was banqueted 
in the elegant new building of the club, as he was subse- 
quently by the Harvard and Commercial clubs. In the 
afternoon he made his only public appearance before as 
cultivated and enthusiastic an audience as was ever gath- 
ered in Chicago. The great Central Music Hall was 
crowded. The audicnce came expecting to hear hin speak 
on * American Politics,” a subject that was widely adver- 
tised. But, as all our readers know, at the last moment, 
he concluded to change his topic and gave a literary criti- 
cism, in which he argued the non-Shakespearean author- 
ship of Richard the Third. The disappointment of the 
audience was keen. At any othertime, orif duly announced, 
it would have been equally glad to do him honor, in listen- 
ing to his matchless Eng ish in the essay given. After the 
disappointment has worn away, Chicago people will still 
be glad to believe that James Russell Lowell is easily the 
first of living Americans: noble in scholarship, author- 
ship and patriotism,—the man who would be our next 
President, were it not for the fact that the United States 
never uses first-class material to make Presidents of, except 
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by accident. However, this Chicago experience shows 
that great men, as welbas small men, cannot with impunity 
tamper with their public engagements. 


Volume Nineteen. 


Another birthday. Withthis number Unity begins its tenth 
year. Sobered by the hard work, and sometimes saddened by 
the knocks and pinches these nine years have brought, it stil] 
looks rejoicingly forward. ‘The hard work was anticipated, 
and the knocks and pinches have not been greater than must 
be expected, by those who accept the unpopular and choose to 
work for and with the minority. Unity confidently faces the 
future ; it believes the cause for which it came into the world is 
still in need of an advocate, and for this cause it will continue 
its ‘funhastening’’ and ‘‘ unresting’’ work. So faras it lies 
in thé power of the senior editor, he will hold these columns 
steadily to the enforcement and interpretation of our motto, 
to the emphasizing of the non-doctrinal basis of fellowship, the 
inseparability of religion and morals, the identification of the 
kingdom of truth, righteousness and love, with the kingdom 
of God; and to the fostering of all organizations and co- 
operations that seek to further these ends. We will continue 
our efforts to apply the sanctions of religion to the triumphs 
of mind, in art, science and letters. 

Mindful of our defects, grateful to the friends who have 
generously helped us with suggestions, criticisms, and con- 
tributions, in the past, we go forward on lines already estab- 
lished, craving the patience, persistence and push of all old 
friends, and many new ones. Our intentions in the future 
cannot be better indicated than by reiterating previous 
proclamations. On March 1, 1878, in the first number ever 
published, we said: ‘‘It will be our aim to make each 
number stand for real Freedom of mind, for real Fellowship 
between differing minds, and, as most important of all, for 
Character, as the test and essence of religion.”’ 


On March 1, 1879, we said: ‘‘ The theologic doctrine of 


the unity of God, from which the name came, has led logically 
and historically toa belief in the unity of all religion, and ot 
the race, So we have long been wont, in pronouncing the 
word Unitartanism, to pass lightly over the a@rzanism, and 
lay all the emphasis on the Umzte. And now, gladly dropping 
the zsm and every trace of sectarian hiss, and returning to 
the root of the word, in which its historic meaning and real 
spirit lie, we proclaim our faith in OUmity. - - - Our 
paper aims to be faithful to this rising truth: the unity of 
religions in righteousness, the unity of men with each other 
and with nature, and the unity of all in God. For this truth 
of unity will in turn prove itself a gospel, bringing a larger 
charity and a wiser life to men. But though thus proclaiming 
the broadest religion, Unity will not the less assert its own 
opinions. Its charity will not be ‘the mush’ of concession,’ 
but will seek to give ‘manly furtherance’to the right and 
‘manly resistance’ to the wrong. Being wnsectarian, it will 
necessarily be to some extent anti-sectarian. Seeing the 
necessity, rights and value of sects, it will not the less oppose 
the pretensions of sects who claim a monopoly of truth and 
salvation. It will contend not only against injustice and vice, 
but against narrowness and shallowness. ‘This, too, its name 
demands. In doing this it will be helping to confirm the 
religion of truth, justice and human brotherhood, and to bring 
‘the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.’ ’’ 

On March 1, 1885, we said: ‘‘ The great words it placed 
upon its banner seven years ago, of ‘ FREEDOM, FELLOw- 
SHIP AND CHARACTER IN RELIGION,’ are still its inspiration 
and its justification, and though in some quarters they 
may suffer as ‘Aristides the Just’ did from too frequent 
mention, they still represent to us the central things in religion, 
and imply all the essential elements of true piety. There is 
no danger of too much emphasis being placed on any one of 
them. We shall refuse in the future, as in the past, to enter 
the field of dogmatic controversy. - - - We decline, 
not because there is no fight in us, but because we remember 
how the Christain centuries have been burdened, and toa 
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certain extent blighted, by theological controversy. We will 
not willingly increase the amount of useless discussion. We 
have continued sympathy with truth-seekers, but none with 
chronic debaters. We hope in a small way to continue to 
help the former, and we intend to continue to disappoint 
the latter. We shall continue to have great interest in the 
Unitarian movement, little interest in the Unitarian sect. 
We shall continue to emphasize its Przzczp/es of free thought, 
inclusive fellowship, practical righteousness, and progress 
much more than its doctrines concerning the Trinity, atone- 
ment, or interpretations of Bible texts. Glad and proud of 
its history, UNiry is by no means contented with the present 
attainment of the Unitarian fellowship. It is far from being 
the inspiring, consecrated and consecrating movement which 
its principles demand. We shall continue steadily to oppose 
any attempts to narrow its boundaries or to set up dogmatic 
fences to keep its piety in, or to keep honest thought and 
earnest inquiry out. As with the word ‘ Unitarian,’ so with 
the words ‘Christian’ and ‘Christianity... We = gladly, 
gratefully recognize the fact that we are in the rich stream of 
Christian inheritance, by far the noblest stream of historic 
religion that has ever flowed through the fields of humanity. We 
revere its founder, would magnify the beauty of his life and 
the breadth of his sympathies. We expect great victories yet 
to be won under these names and this teacher, and we want 
to do our part in the struggle. We wish to enlarge its 
‘hunger and thirst after righteousness ;’ but we resent any 
tendency to use these words as dogmatic barriers to faith, or 
as a doctrinal test of the religious life; we will not use them 
to sever us from the kindling prophets of other religious 
movements; we will not enter into awar of syllables; we 
much prefer the thing without the name to the name without 
the thing. If love, justice, truth, practically applied every- 
where, and always, among all men and in all religions, is 
Christianity, then we are Christian; but if Christianity is this 
with a dogmatic ‘but’ anda sectarian ‘if’ attached, we re- 
ject the ‘ but’ and the ‘if.’ If tobelieve in the Golden Rule, 
to emphasize the Beatitudes, and to feel the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, is to be followers of Jesus, we 
humbly desire to be worthy such fellowship; but ifin addition 
to this we are expected to assent to certain theological form- 
ulas regarding his exclusive claim, miraculous power or super- 
human nature, we refuse, preferring the faith of Jesus to any 
such a faith zz Jesus. We are well aware that in choosing 
this line of work Unity accepts the harder and more solitary 
road, ‘The interest in doctrinal discussion is still greater than 
in moral culture, and it is much easier to write entertaining 
editorials about the Athanasian Creed or the Pope at Rome, 
than it is to interest any large number of men and women in 
kindergartens, temperance, civil-cervice reform, the poetry 
of Lowell and Emerson, the maturing and the building and 
maintenance of churches that are to be high schools of 
character, academies of moral culture and colleges of good- 
will to all men. It is well to arouse an antagonism to error, 
and in our small way we will do our best at this ; but it is better 
and far more difficult to create a hospitality to truth, and this 
will be our prime end. To this work Unity pledges itself 
anew, and asks the continued patronage and forbearance of 
those who believe that this work is worth doing.’’ 


Shame! 


A gentleman of the Unitarian Club, in Boston, has again 
been caricaturing the men and women who, last May, in 
Cincinnati, voted that “The Western Conference bases its 
fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto 
Who wish to join it to help establish truth and righteous- 
ness and love in the world.” ‘The western movement,” 
Which may be summarized in this act of fellowship and its 
defense, this man aescribes as that of “a large body of men 
who scout at the very name of the Almighty,” .... “a body 
Whotry to build up achurch as Unitarian, which denies God, 
Christ and Christianity.” We quote the Boston Herald's 
report. And his sentences to this effect were received, 
the paper says, with “applause.” With applause, we 
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do not doubt, by some; and withsilent shame, we are sure, 
by others. We think that.in that club there should have 
been at least one voice to utter at the time acry of * Shame!” 
at the slander,—slander none the less that the speaker spoke 
probably in ignorance, not in malice. The truthless word 
disgraced the speaker, the applause disgraced the club, and 
the echoes disgrace and hurt the Unitarianism these men 
would fain protect. If our chief misrepresentatives, the 
comrades to whom we owe our trouble, have ever said this 
thing, so much the worse for them; but we think they in set 
words have denied it. This, however, is the effect of 
their misrepresentings on the minds of the less thoughtful 
part of the Unitarian public, whom no words of ou. own, 
except as “ snippets,’ reach. Not what the Western Con- 
ference and its friends have said so much as what others 
have said of us, has furnished the new arrow-points to 
orthodoxy and the new epitaphs it will write for Uni- 
tarianism. 

And just in proportion as that applause was general and 
significant and illustratesthe Unitarianism of to-day, should 
we at the west speak, speak until we are understood, speak 
till we convert. Notsilence, but speech, isthe need. We 
should be statesmen and not politicians in this trouble; 
shouid look for permanent, not passing, cure; should try to 
settle it in a way that will be more acceptable next yearthan 
this, and far more accepted ten years hence than one year 
hence. Let us bear quietly the caricature and misrepresen- 
tation—quietly, but not dumbly; be careful to give none 
back; explain and re-explain as need be; stand firmly by our 
faith, work for a high peace, not a low peace,—and wazt 
the ten years for our thanks. W. C. G. 


The Relation of Doctrine to Life. 


Coleridge said, “ Zhe false doctrine does not necessarily 
make a mana heretic, but an evil heart can make any doc- 
trine heretical.” ‘This puts heresy where it belongs—in 
the motive. Fundamentally it is in the bad character, not 
in the bad logic. There have been abundant instances of 
bad thinking and right living ; false and irrational creeds 
clung to with all the desperation of narrow-iminded fear, 
and yet really lying outside the motives of daily service, 
worn onlv as the picture of some dead relative, or as some 
charm is worn—outside the blameless heart. And on the 
other hand there have been those accepting doctrines true 
enough, enlisted perhaps in some sort of defense of them ; 
but in the great world’s scramble for greed and power, tt 
did not appear that these doctrines had any influence to 
restrain their speech from the too common custom of 
untruthfulness and deceit, or their hands from over-reaching 
and injustice. 

“© As is the worth of the individual so ts the worth of 
his religion,” is quoted from Amiel’s “Journal.” A New 
Testament apostle seems to imply that not even devils are 
destitute of religion. They may even have orthodox 
views of God. But that does not help them, or make 
them one whit better—because it can find no entrance or 
lodgement in their life. The devils believe in God—they 
cannot help that; but like the English socialist, they are 
against Him. They tremble and shake when they think 
of him, but they go on as devils all the same. 

Matthew Arnold utters the same thought when he says: 
“ The worth of what a man thinks about God and the 
objects of religion depends upon what the man is.” Val- 
uable as right thinking is (and we are the last to underrate 
it), and essential as it is as an ally to the highest form of 
life, yet in religion the question of motive, of character, is 
supreme and unavoidable. No matter what you can tell 
me about God or the great mysteries of time and eternity, 
of life and death, I shall measure all that profound and 
incomparable knowledge or faith of yours by its effect 
upon your life. If it has not helped you to become any 
better man,—if it has not absolutely compelled you to be 


a better man, | have no assurance that it will help me or 
anybody else to be a better man; and from a religious 
standpoint I am indifferent to the result. 1 may just as 
well keep my poor old crazy creed with all its shortcom- 
ings and falsehoods, so long as I can find any excuse for 
assenting to it. 


It is not difficult tosee what responsibility this puts upon 
men to prove their faith by fair conduct, by deeds of 
humble and true living. And when they make profession 
of interest in character as the object of our church life, it 
must make us seek and find its realization in those senti- 
ments of honor and fidelity, in those acts of self-denial 
and service, which reveal character at its best. 


Our attitude in belonging to a new movement in the 
religious world makes it necessary for us to dissent from 
the theological opinions of those about us. We do not do 
this in any reckless way, or in any boasting spirit. Wede 
not dissent for the sake of dissent. We should rather be 
able to agree ; and but for the sake of sincerity and the 
interests of truth as we see them, we should have no 
distinct organization of our own. Nev ertheless any benefit 
which we can receive from the position we occupy, and 
which many are now coming to occupy, will always 
depend upon what we are. Do we see the value to life of 
the great truths entrusted to our keeping? Do we see 
Ww hat joy and relief and inspiration they will yet pour into 
souls that grope and struggle after that freedom which we 
have inherited or won? Mr. Frothingham has told us that 
“to reject consecrated opinion demands a consecrated 
mind.’ Yes,this is true. Departing from the old and 
hallowed is asolemnthing. It is like worship. Rejection 
of error must be an act of reverence, an act of the deepest 
sincerity,—especially when it is an error about which 
cluster sacred associations running back into the mists of 
time, perhaps dating from those nights when first we knelt 
at our mother’s knee. 

We read that God was not offended with the offerings, 
gross as they were, in the old Jewish worship, but with 
the offerers, with the men who could go straightway 
thereafter to their extortions and their sins. So God i is not 
displeased when we reject any falsehoods, however long 
taught or venerated under the name of religion: But if we 
take this divinest gift of truth with no deep sense of its 
importance, with no purpose or longing to realize it in life, 

or share it with those who are thirsting and perishing fies 
it, He will not hold us guiltless. Jo. Cy Eos 


CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 


Out to the Sea. 


“Out to the sea! Out to the sea!” 


Sing the waters of inland rivers; 
From source to mouth 
In the sunny South, 

The liquid stream-song quivers. 


« Down through the blue! Down through the blue!” 
Sings the moonlight’s silver sheen ; 
‘¢ Thy breast must hear 
No greater care 
Than purest light e’er seen.’’ 


‘¢ Sisters are we! Sisters are we!”’ 
In a harmony sing the twain. 
‘¢ Toward ocean we float, 
Nor sail nor boat 
To guide us toward the main. 
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‘¢ Careless are we! Careless are we! 
Of shores we pass in flowing. 
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We bid them smile 
As we pass the while, 
But cannot stay our going.”’ 
‘* Oceans are vast! Oceans are vast!’’ 
And the currents playing among them 
Forbid us to stay, 
But call us away ; 
Think of our songs—we have sung them.”’ 


‘* Lessons are learned ? Lessonsare learned ?’’ 
From the waters and moonlight flowing 
Out to the sea 
In harmony ; 
Like sisters in their going,’’ 
EUGENE ASHTON. 


The Free Method of the Harvard Divinity School, 
and Doctor Channing’s Endowment of it. 


It is an interesting matter to us to-day who love liberal re- 
ligion to know somewhat more of the history of theological 
instruction at Cambridge. 

The present Andover contention gives occasion to us to 
recognize anew the leadership of the great and rare man to 
whose genius liberal Christianity owes so much. 

At the institution of the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1826, there was an earnest liberal movement among 
the New England churches. ‘There came a united protest of 
the educated clergy against the uses to which the orthodox 
majority were trying to bind down sound learning and origi- 
nal investigation. 

Does not history repeat itself? Doctor Channing spoke 
at the dedication of Divinity Hall in unsurpassed sentences of 
wisdom. ‘‘ The mind growsby free action,’’ said he. ‘‘ Free- 
dom is the nurse of moral and intellectual vigor. To free in- 
quiry, then, we dedicate these walls. We invite into them the 
ingenuous young man who prizes liberty of mind more than 
aught within the gift of sects or the world. Let heaven’s free 
air circulate and heaven’s unobstructed light shine here; and 
let those who shall be sent hence go forth not to echo with 
servility a creed imposed on their weakness, but to utter in 
their own manly tones what their own free investigation and 
deep conviction urge them to preach as the truth of God.’’ 

The Divinity School of Harvard College had a rare found- 
ing. The school as shaped under Channing deserves the most 
earnest publication of its nature and offices. Its basis is a 
ground and rock and pillar of the future American church. The 
foundation of instruction in theology at Harvard College 
especially encourages the unsectarian method. The peculiar 
conditions of admission to the Cambridge Divinity School 
are these: Students must bring testimonials of serious char- 
acter; must know a certain amount of Latin and Greek; and 
beyond these things are absolutely invited to be free. Dur- 
ing the sixty years of the existence of the Cambridge Divinity 
School some of those graduated have owned the Covenant of 
the Orthodox, But the great body of the Divinity Alumni 
are Liberals. Anda popular though incorrect impression pre- 
vails that a sect name is indissolubly associated with the Div- 
inity School professorships and endowments. This condition 
of things arose of necessity. At first, there were none to be 
tound emancipated and enlightened to the degree of support- 
ing the principle of free and thorough investigation ; none 
ready to say, Christianity has open questions, has unsolved 
truths; more light is yet to break out of the study of the works 
and the Word of God. 

The denomination known now as Unitarian found itself 
obliged to nurse, to foster, to own, the teachings of the Cam- 
bridge Divinity School. American lnitarians, suspected of 
heresy, ecclesiastically disowned, for sixty years owe two- 

thirds of their educated clergy, and as in some sense, the in- 
tellectual party of the church, to this school. Unitarian the- 
ology is precisely the outcome of the free method at Cambridge. 
By the very laws of their existence, the now venerable theo- 
logical schools at Andover, at Newton, at New Haven, at 
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Princeton, enthrone, or authorize, a narrow, unscientific study 
and intellectual discipline. 

It fell to William Ellery Channing, even as avery young 
man, to lead the protest of the intellectual activity and moral 
independence of the New England of seventy-five years ago 
against dominant ecclesiastical shackles and bonds and bigotry. 
The facts connected with the rise of the liberal cause are now 
most interesting. 

It is true, that old England had prepared this genesis of 
freeinquiry. There was an English and also a French litera- 
ture of liberal religious thinking to which the unbelieving or 
the truth seeking-minds of seventy-five years ago looked. But 
it fell to Cambridge men to begin the fermenting of the New 
England church controversy. Out of our modern Cambridge 
sprang the American Liberal theology! Is not that method 
indispensable? ‘Suppose all the Protestant sects try to-day to 
educate for the church. What they do at their very best as 
religious believers disappoints the urgent necessity of the 
enlightened humanmind. Do not Presbyterianism, sectarian 
Congregationalism, Methodism, as such, set at naught the 
principles of sound learning? Is not sectarian Christianity 
ineffective ? 

Here are the qualities, and here is the spirit of it. It always 
says ‘‘to doubt is to everlastingly perish.’’ Young persons 
who are applicants to theological schools must begin as 
believers, as converts, as dorm again, as pledged to a creed, 
as advocates of acreed. If they seek for foundations, if they 
would delve as miners, picking to pieces the very substance of 
thought-systems and Bible lore, they are undone as strict 
Baptists, or sound Presbyterians, or true Methodists, or right 
Congregationalists. The Sects, as it were, of primary neces- 
sity must assume premises, own a derived spiritual life, speak 
by the book, or the hierarchy. The orthodox conception of 
religion may be likened to ocean transportation; the Evan- 
gelical “‘ scheme of salvation” suggests our lines of steamships on 
the high seas. The distinctive business is that of celestial 
ferriage. 

Religion as a spiritual education, religion as true use of 
earth, religion as the process of giving the nature of manhood 
to mankind, is almost wholly dismissed. But the great satis- 
faction of studying the laws of moral and spiritual disease and 
health; the exalting of what we may become; the quest of the 
true origin, conduct and destiny of man: thisisa great matter. 
It signifies something. 


As soon as we say all is revelation whereby we know God, 
or see God, the sundry times and divers manners by which 
God has spoken are great. Augustine’s time, or Atlianasius’s 
or Calvin’s manner, sound learning, sound doctrine, are 
death smitten. There are, as Doctor Channing enumerated 
and proclaimed in his great sermon of the“Christian Ministry,”’ 
certain conditions and sources of effectiveness. The average 
Christian ministry is of a wide education. These are the 
great essentials of an able ministry, and an enlightened church. 
The necessity of the adequately furnished and strong ministry 
are these, as Doctor Channing specified them: (1) free inquiry; 
(2) supreme love of truth; (3) religious feeling; (4) faith; 
(5) the spirit of reform ; (6) independence ; (7) moral courage ; 
(8) the spirit of self-sacrifice.. 


Is it not the office of theological education to inform and 
emancipate a man with these? No sectarianizing Divinity 
School dares to write over the doors and to proclaim, ‘ Think, 
O young inquirer, for yourself!’ Prove all things; obey 
nothing on the ‘I say so’ of the church!’’ What can be 
called free inquiry, transparent honesty, the verification of 
facts, the forming of opinions, isolated quest, individual 
Study, are the very opposite of seminary drill to make the 
sect prosper. ‘The offers of the sects to the mind, the delib- 
erate choosing to acquire or to master systematic Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Methodist or Baptist theology, tends 
to intellectually confine and constrain. It belongs to the 
traditional church systems to encourage and approve distrust 
of original discovery, private individu~l exploration. ‘‘Hear 
this, believe thus and so, O, soul on fire with high affection!”’ 
Are you about to study the Bible, or to become a church 
member, or, ‘‘to live for Christ,’’ as it is called: ‘‘Refuse to 
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act in your own strength!”’ “ Know that your reward is in 
proportion to your intellectual fears and your self-distrust. 
‘See to it that you content the mind with our safe mental 
yokes.’’ ‘‘Here under our pious authority are your enclosures: 
we keep you; we conduct you; we prescribe for you.”’ 

If liberals only, if Unitarians only, support the principle of 
liberty, it is because the constitutional fears of the great 
churches so ordain it. And here comes in an incident of 
ecclesiastical Unitarian history. 


Twenty or thirty years ago there was an untoward church- 
tremor, a spirit of fear abroad. Fear of free-reason was so 
influential as to even seriously afflict the very churches that, of 
determined good will and trust of the soul, endowed Har- 
vard University Divinity School. A crisis came to the specific 
working of the principles indissolubly associated with this 
wisely planned institution for the furnishing of the clergy. 
For a time, ‘‘Cambridge Divinity’’ was openly condemned, 
of its own constituents (so to speak). The cry came that the 
college ought to disown, to repudiate, a school without a 
Christian creed. And that crisis was all that the Unitarian 
church itself could endure. The voices that prevailed were, 
‘“You pledge to nothing.’’ ‘‘See your infidel bad fruits,”’ 
and the sectaries had grievances such as influenced. 


In 1829 Ralph Waldo Emerson entered a city pulpit (the 
offending transcendentalist). He grew up in the very church 
which founded the Cambridge Divinity School. Of the 
Divinity Class of 1836 came Theodore Parker; in 1843 John 
Weiss was graduated. There were graduated from 1845 to 
1848, Francis P. Appleton, O. B. Frothingham, Samuel 
Johnson, Samuel Longfellow, Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
These spirits (men of excellent gifts), more or less apostates, 
plagued the church’s content with the principle of not limit- 
ing religious free inquiry; of supporting full and thorough 
investigation of religion. Considering the outcome of it all, 
how gratifying to the immediate new period to look back. 


Thirty or more years ago, that sect-desire, that sect-hard- 
ening in and about Cambridge, worked its perfect work. In 
it was the fulness of the old ways. It was the trying ordeal 
of the superior wisdom, the intrinsic excellence of trusting in 
the soul. That season seems to have been a kind of bowing 
of the heavens of our church to its earth, its tabernacle of 
flesh. Heaven be praised for the open fact that Doctor Chan- 
ning’s works, Doctor Channing’s rational sayings, confounded 
these alarmists, these retrogressives, this conscript, dry Uni- 
tarian ecclesiasticism. All that the history of the Cambridge 
Divinity School ‘thas produced, for the time being morally un- 
welcome, called in its day the ill-seasoned, the untimely 
fruit, Doctor Channing gloriously anticipated. 


‘‘ Teach the young man,’’ he said in 1826, ‘‘that the in- 
structions of others are designed to quicken, not to supersede 
his own activity; that he has a divine intellect, for which he 
is to answer to God, and that to surrender it to another is 
to cast the crown from his own head and to yield up to an- 
other his birthright.’’ ‘‘ Encourage him,’’ he said, ‘‘in all 
great questions to hear both sides, and to meet fairly the point 
of every hostile argument. Guard him against tampering 
with his own mind, against silencing its whispers and ob- 
jections, that he may enjoy a favorite opinion undisturbed. 
Do not give him the shadow for the substance of freedom by 
telling him to inquire, but prescribing to him the convictions 
at which he must stop.’’ 

‘‘T know the objection to this course,’’ he continues. 
‘‘It puts to hazard, we are told, the religious principles of the 
young. The objection is not without foundation, the danger 
is not unreal. But I know of no method of forming a manly 
intellect, or a manly character, without danger. Peril ts the 
element in which power is developed ; remove the youth from 
every hazard, keep him in leading strings, lest he should 
stray in forbidden paths; surround him with down lest he 
should be injured by a fall; shield him from wind and storms, 
and you doom him to perpetual infancy. All liberty is peril- 
ous. Freedom of will is almost a tremendous gift; but still, 
a free agent, with all his capacity for crimes, is infinitely more 
interesting and noble than the most harmonious and beautiful 
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machine. Better expose the mind to error, than to rob it of 
hardihood and individuality.’’ | 

Are there through the years, oracles inside of Liberal Chris- 
tianity so weighty, so comprehensive, so adequate to hope and 
belief, to the utter rout and rupture of conservative fears ? 

To-day there are unsectarian Protestants. To-day the new 
wine is in the new bottles to be of use, and to be tasted of 
choice. ‘To-day the faith of the liberal folds, the faith of un- 
sectarian churches, administers the reconciling, the author- 
itative; the ascendant religion. Only the irrational, or the 
sacerdotal, ritually-rigid types of the instituted Christianity 
of Christendom, work misgivings, fellowship their fears, doubt 
human progress, the ascent of the soul, of the moral nature, 
since time began. 

WILLIAM H. SAVARY. 


My Prayer. 


O Spirit! who to all doth bend 
With the sweet comfort of a friend, 
And heed the cry for help to meet 
The hard ways that beset their feet. 


On me a peace so true confer, 

No noise of this harsh life may stir 
Its deep serene, or bring one cloud 
Of other lives the sun to shroud. 


Give me a faith my thoughts to buoy 
Upon a silent sea of joy, 

Whose unseen tide may gently flow 
To bless the barren lives I know. 


Oh, for a love so near divine 

No dearth of love may lessen mine ! 
No word so rude, no deed so mean 
The God within may not be seen. 


With these the power to see and speak 
Thy helpful truth to all who seek, 

In words to win, persuade and bless 
That none may be left comfortless. 


O Spirit! who to all doth bend 
With the sweet comfort of a friend ! 
How vain to ask what is so free, 
Have we not all in having Thee! 
SARAH E. BURTON. 


What Is a Noble Life ? 


A TRIBUTE TO DOCTOR ELIOT. 


From a sermon preached by Rev. A. J. Rich on the life of Doctor 
liot the Sunday following the announcement of his death. | 


* * * And now to illustrate the daring courage and the 
- brave manliness of Mr. Eliot, in his early ministerial life: It 
was more than forty years ago that what I am going to relate 
happened, and I have it first hand from the Doctor himself, in 
along letter of a dozen pages. All will remember the name of 
Henry Giles, the hunchback Irish orator, who, in the days of 
lyceum lectures, thrilled the crowded halls in many a city in 
this country. It was my privilege to have him for a parish- 
ioner several years, while in Hyde Park, where Mr. Giles 
spent his last days, and to officiate at his funeral. That had 
been his quiet home ever since he had broken down while de- 
livering one of his Lowell Institute lectures. Having been in- 
vited by the editor of the ot to prepare a sketch of the life 
of this somewhat famous author and divine, as well as leading 
lyceum orator in the land, I wrote to several of his intimate 
friends for facts of his life, and among them to E. P. Whipple, 
W. R. Alger, Doctors Livermore, Cordner, Morrison and Eliot, 
since in looking over his correspondence, which, with his MSS., 
was committed to my care, I had found them to have been his 
most intimate friends. The letter from Doctor Eliot to me was 
an acount of his personal relations with and estimate of this 
brilliant Irish orator. I should hardly feel justified in giving 
to you this statement, were any of the family of Mr. Giles liv- 
ing, aithough it reveals nothing new to his most intimate and 
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esteemed friends; yet after all it is a testimony in the end to 
the nobility of the man whose evil habit it mentions, quite as 
much as to the friend who dealt with him so kindly and so 
bravely. These are the facts: Mr. Giles was to make a west- 
ern lecture tour, and was to start with Chicago. ‘There he 
had friends who entertained him, as it would seem, too hos- 
pitably, in some directions. In appearing on the platform, 
he showed signs of abnormal exhilaration, which the large and 
cultivated audience interpreted as the effect of a too free use 
of drink. The next day the papers reported the exhibition 
made, and the sad fall of the finest orator the nation had ever 
welcomed from the old world or had produced at home. It 
traveled far and near. It went on swift wings to St. Louis, 
where he was booked to lecture the next week. He made his 
way tardily to that city and to the study of the young minister, 
by whose efforts he had been chosen to fill an evening in the 
lecture-course. On Saturday afternoon the door-bell rang, 
and a short man, not five feet high, dressed in bearskin coat, 
cap and gloves, stood before him, in hisstudy. His first words 
were: ‘‘ Well, I am here, and | suppose you have heard all 
about it. I meant you should before I got here, hence my 
delay.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the host for the hour, ‘‘I am sorry to say 
that Ihave read all about my friend’s trouble; I have weighed 
the matter, too;” then taking him by the hand, and looking 
him in the face, added—‘‘ Aut you are to lecture on Tues- 
day evening,and to preach for me to-morrow. It is all 
arranged and notice is widely spread.’’ Giles was silent for a 
moment with pent up emotion, and mingled surprise and grat- 
itude, and then replied—‘‘ A /zot, you-have saved me! 1 shall 
obey orders.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ said his friend, ‘‘on this condition, 
that you are not to stop at the hotel. I have provided enter- 
tainment for you ata friend’s house, and after tea with me, we 
will go over and I will introduce you to most agreeable 
parties.’’ ‘That night a heavy snowstorm came, and notwith- 
standing the bad roads, the church the next day was crowded, 
and the pastor was a listener. The Doctor’saccount of the 
services in this letter was most glowing, and he said, such a 
prayer he never heard from mortal lips, notwithstanding it was 
written out and read—probably written that very morning 
under the inspiration of that brief interview in Eliot’s study. 


The lecture, too, delighted the most cultivated audience 
which this live city of the west could provide, and not a sign 
of undue or abnormal eloquence gleamed from the en- 
chanter’s lips. What counsels the saddened, silver-tongued 
orator received from his friend I cannot tell; or what the in- 
fluence in particular was that lived as a controlling power 
over the habits and character of the man, it is not for me to 
divine; but from that day forth, for over twenty years, this 
weak and sorely-tempted once-fallen man went from city to 
city, all over this land, from Bangor to San Francisco, and spoke 
before the best audiences to be secured, and never again, that 
I can learn, was he led into temptation by which his audience 
or his friends were called upon to apologize for his behavior. 
But the point is this: Doctor Eliot, then plain Mr. Eliot, just 
well established as pastor of a church where all confidence was 
placed in him as a wise, high-toned discreet man, had done 
something which might bring a cloud upon his bright dawning 
day. He had encouraged a man in disgrace to address the 
public; worse than that, he had put that same man into his 
pulpit, while the papers were full of talk about his behavior on 
the platform in a state of intoxication in a neighboring city. 
The other churches in the city would be only too ready to 
take it up and make a hard handling of it for him; his own 
older brother ministers might look upon it with distrust ; then, 
too, he was at that time, as all along to his death, one of the 
strongest advocates of temperance,—his son, by the way, 
in Dorchester, nobly perpetuates this active interest in tem- 
perance,—and then, he had the best of excuses for canceling 
it.all, and sending quietly out of the city this man who had 
thoughtlessly betrayed his friendship, and brought disgrace 
upon the cause of morality and religion, as well as disappoint- 
ment to the hearts of other friends who had introduced him 
to the American pulpit and platform. But he seemed to con- 
sult the interests and well-being of the fallen man alone, and 
what was to become of him; and so he said to himself, we can 
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imagine, ‘‘Here is a man of genius—author, preacher, lec- 
turer, and he has a weakness growing out of the customs of 
his race, his physical infirmity of a nervously organized hunch- 
back, aud the temptation of his associates of his own national- 
ity, whose convivial habits at the hotel the night before had 
swamped this unsuspecting brother; now, shall I crush him, 
or try to save him? It is a responsibility which seems to be 
thrown upon me, and I must act, and act promptly. 
Perhaps I can put him once more upon his feet, and 
reinstate him in the public confidence.’’ And so he 
did, and in the act showed himself to be most noble 
and singularly heroic, and as unselfish as he was brave and 
true, and no one ever questioned this perilous course. I have 
said that he was the St. John of the denomination. He was 
indeed saint, seer and savior, all together. He was as tender 
as a woman, but as courageous asa lion. He was the beloved 
disciple, son of thunder, good Samaritan and Gamaliel rolled 
into one, and no less a patriot than a saint, as the war days 
proved. He did not need to be so eloquent of tongue, or so 
profound or iearned, as other ministers, but even here he took 
high rank; for he carried the finest and most persuasive gos- 
pel in his face, his voice, and his native, beautiful, old-fash- 
ioned courtesy and shrinking modesty. He went about 
doing good, like his Master. He waseyes to the blind, feet to 
the lame, a friend to the friendless. ‘There was not a street 
in the city too vile for him to enter, not a garret or a cellar 
too foul for him to visit, if he could be of any service to the 
lowest and most wretched. He was a father among the poor, 
and little children in rags flocked to him, and men and women 
in trouble and distress made him their confidant and counsel- 
lor. Here is a man who did not think it beneath the dignity 
of the preacher, nor inconsistent with the duties of a church, 
to interest himself in works of charity wherever a_ brother 
or sister in sore distress might be relieved. It was not by 
brilliant sermons, but by heart-sermons wrought out of his 
experience with suffering humanity outside his own flock, that 
made his pulpit appeals so effective, and his example so con- 
tagious, for the whole city felt the mmghty throb of his heart 
pulses, as his love for humanity leaped from street to street on 
missions of mercy; and when he would build a university half a 
million dollars flew to his hands from the rich as freely as sun- 
shine from clear skies in open day. O, my friends, in the 
light and glow of such a life, how insignificant seems much 
that is done by ordinary mortals. Who, in measuring the 
greatness of such a man, whose whole life was a psalm, and 
whose character was so benignant and Christlike, can have 
the heart to say that he was neither profound nor progressive, 
and that his theology would have gained much bya closer 
devotion, on his part, to scientific study? Let each be true to 
his own mind and methods of work. Our dear apostle was 
that, and to few has it been given to fulfil a nobler mission, or 
to preach or live a diviner gospel. We cannot all be Eliots, 
nor would it be best if we could; but to be noble we have only 
to be true to the gifts andthe opportunity afforded us. True 
nobility is not so much in what we have as in what we are 
and do. It is in the use we make of what talents we have. 
It is in unselfish devotion to others. It is in recognizing the 
fact that we are our brother’s keeper. It is in carrying out 
the true spirit of the gospel as shown in the life of him who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister.. It was the 
inspiration of that life which gave to our sainted Eliot power 
to make his own life sublime. 
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The Fellowship of the Spirit. 


“Who is and who is not a Unitarian it [the A. U. A.] leaves the 
National Conference to say.”— Address by Rev. Howard N. Brown 
before “ Unitarian Club,” Christian Register, Feb. 17, 1887. 
Should Wee wonder that the cords of ecclesiasticism have 

toughened wWh the centuries? Less than fifty years after 

the deatlk of Channing the above proposition is taken for 
granted in high places of Unitarianism. If the National 

Conference is to say who is a Unitarian, from whom shall 

the conference take the key, that there be no mistake? 

From Parker or Channing, or from Jesus himself? 
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Sources satisfactory, no doubt. But to whom did Parker 
and Channing go? To whom did Jesus go, as sponsor for 
his faith? From the deep of their own hearts came the 
voice. They listened, obeyed. Their fervor deepened 
while they went into the outside world; but they studied 
the experiences of living men rather than the precepts of 
dead men. Would Parker, or Channing, or Jesus have 
consented to abide the answer of a conference, however 
charitably given? Loyal were they and unselfish. They 
might have willed to give the examination a conscientious 
test. But the voiceless revelation that came to them out of 
the infinite was at once a decision from which an appeal to 
the human world could not be taken. Is not our great 
faith safest when we follow those powerful examples?’ 
J]. N. SPRIGG. 


Friends Known and Unknown. 


A BIT ABOUT UNITY CHURCH, DENVER, COLO. 


Lately we printed a paragraph of good news about this 
lively church. Now the pastor, Thomas Van Ness, sends us 
an article from the Sunday News, of Denver, about which 
Mr. Van Ness says: ‘* We donot know the author, but it 
shows us that we have a champion somewhere among the 
people who is educated and willing to use his pen in our 
favor.’’ We give here the greater part, as much as we have 
place for, of this true and appreciative article. After 
mentioning a late sermon by Mr. Van Ness, entitled, ‘‘ For 
what does Unity church stand?’’ the writer says that he 
wishes to offer a word about ‘‘ the general movement known 
as American Unitar ianism,’’ and proceeds thus: 

‘‘ A distinguished writer says: ‘The religion of a nation 
ought to be the embodiment of its highest intelligence and in 
harmony with the outcome of the deepest thoughts, the deepest 
experience, the widest culture, the finest intuitions, of the 
best and wisest minds that the nation counts among her children.’ 
This isessentially a Unitarian ideal. Unitarianism represents 
the American ideal church, both in form and in religious 
doctrine, in a manner which no other church approaches. It 
does this because it is a product of that same social and 
political evolution which gave us our nationality with its con- 
stitutional liberty. 

‘‘ Unitarianism stands absolutely and without qualification 
for ‘liberty, equality and fraternity.’ 

‘*First—Liberty: liberty of thought, perfect freedom to 
follow whithersoever truth leads, regardless of whether the 
path has been previously trodder and pronounced safe or not. 
In pursuance of this idea it refused to be bound by any creed, 
book of discipline, or council of bishops in the past, believing 
that the biddings of divine inspiration are as true, as good, as 
safe, to-day as at any time in the past, and better adapted to 
our needs than any rigid adherence to the thought or belief of 
by-gone centuries. 

‘* Second—Equality : the essential equality of all men before 
the high spiritual law, regardless of name or nationality. The 
Infinite is parent of all, in fact as well asin name; hence 
there is no arbitrary election or damnation for any one, no 
arbitrary everlasting punishment; ‘whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he reap;’ no escape from the just consequences of 
what he is, and what he does, through any arbitrary pardon or 
atoning blood of another. 

‘« Third—Fraternity: —The Unitarian church vents no ana- 
thema upon any church differing from itself; it turns no cold 
shoulder to Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Uni- 
versalist, or Agnostic, for all are children of the one Infinite 
Spirit; all sharing a common nature and a common destiny; 
but each seeking to realize the best ideal within him in a 
manner more or less peculiar to himself; hence it is impossible 
to adopt any rigidly fixed creed as a test of fellowship. For 
this very reason it has incurred the reproach of many people, 
who say: ‘You have no creed. I dont see how you can 
possibly have any bond of union.’ ‘To this we may reply in 
the language of Rev. Robert Collyer: ‘A creed? Certainly 


I have my creed; but I want it stamped like my railroad ticket, 


‘¢ Good for this day and train only.’ ’ 
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‘* In sending out its young men to become munisters, the Uni- 
tarian church says to them: ‘First of all, be yourselves 
men; be true to yourselves, and you can never be false to any 
trust reposed in you. Aim to be scholars; diligent in search 
of all truth and good affecting the condition and relations of 
humanity. We saynot to you, preach this or that doctrine; 
but preach and live the truth as you see it. Seek not to be 
lords over God’s heritage; seek rather to be the servant of 
all, to be helpful to all around you; comfort the afflicted, 
encourage the despairing, lend a hand to the fallen; be as 
fearless as Nathan in his encounter with David, and as un- 
compromising as fate; but let all be done with love, for the 
right and the truth, by which you must stand or fall.’ 

‘‘ Upon this broad, firm basis we presume Unity church and 
its young pastor stand, and we would bespeak for them a fair 
field in which to show what they can do forthe good of our 
beautiful Queen City of the Plains. Pi 


THE STUDY TABLE. 


Sir Philip Sidney. By J. A. Symonds. New York: Harper & Bros., 

Franklin Square. 

A comely volume, good paper, tasteful binding, of 186 
pages, in eight chapters, called “ Lineage, Birth and Boy- 
hood,” “ Foreign Travel,” “ Entrance into Court-Life and 
Embassy,” “ The French Match and‘ The Arcadia,’”’ “ Life 
at Court again and Marriage,” “Astrophel and Stella,” 
“ The Defense of Poesy,’ “ Last Years and Death.” 
It is written in a very lively and clear style, and goes over 
the facts with arapid movement which carries the reader 
along. The chapters on “ The French Match and ‘ The 
Arcadia’” and on “ Astrophel and Stella” are especially 
interesting, and the closing chapter is very good. Sidney’s 
quaint and nobly ethical definition of “ right poets,” given 
on page 148, is worth knowing—* which most properly 
do imitate, to teach and delight; and to imitate, borrow 
nothing of what is, hath been or shall be; but range only, 
reined with learned discretion, into the divine consideration 
of what may be and should be.” The author admires his 
theme, the gentle and courageous Sidney,—as who must 
not? He says of him, on page 145, “ His end was not 
writing, even while he wrote. This is certain; the whole 
tenor of Sidney’s career proves his determination to subor- 
dinate self-culture of every kind to the ruling purpose of 
useful public action”—surely a noble effort in any man. 
On page 184, “Converse with men seemed to him more 
important than communion with authors in their printed 
works.” Of his early and resigned death, the author says: 
“ He was withdrawn from the contention of our earth 
before time and opportunity proved or compromised his 
high position, Gloriously he passed into the sphere of 
idealities, and as an ideal he is forever living and forever 
admirable.” 


Recollections of Eminent Men, with other papers. By Edwin Percy 
Whipple, with Introduction by Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 117 to 121 
Wabash ave. 


It has beer said of Mr. Whipple that he was “ distinc- 
tively an essayist, a critical essayist. The foundation of 
his fame was laid in 1848 with an essay on Macaulay, 
which, it is just praise to say, was worthy of the distingu- 
ished name which formed its title.” Whittier has written 
of him, “ With the possible exception cf Lowell and Mat- 
thew Arnold, he was the ablest critical essayist of his 
time, and the place he has left will not be readilly filled. 
Scarcely inferior to Macaulay in brilliance of diction and 
graphic portraiture, he was freer from prejudice and 
passion and more loyal to the truth of fact and history. 
He was a thoroughly honest man. He wrote with con- 
science always at his elbow, and never sacrified his real 
convictions for the sake of epigram and antithesis.” Mr. 
Bartol says in the introduction, “ Macaulay, whom Mr. 
Whipple lauded, forged his earlier style. But his wit and 
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humor were all his own,—the one a flash of lightning, the 
other a drop of dew.”” When writinzs by such a man are 
collected, and include personal re.vilections of men like 
Choate, Agassiz, Emerson, Charles Sumner, and essays 
on such as Motley, Matthew Arnold, etc., they make a 
volume which all can use and most will enjoy heartily 
385 pages in large type, on good laid paper. 


The Story of the Normans. By Sarah Orne Jewett. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 
117 to 121 Wabash ave. 


Again we chronicle a volume in the series of Stories of 
the Nations, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons are carrying out 
worthily. This volume has a topical table of contents and 
an index of seven pages in double columns. The style, as 
Miss Jewett’s name would assure us, is simple, earnest, 
straight-forward and clear—of the kind which makes 
reading easy and pleasant. She treats of the Normans 
from the ancient Northmen, the men of the dragon ships 
and vikings, down through their history in France, Italy, 
England, until they become merged in the English stream 
formed by their union with the Anglo-Saxons. In the 
concluding chapter the author says: ‘“ Here at the begin- 
ning of the Norman absorption into England I shall end 
my story of the founding and growth of the Norman 
people. The mingling of their brighter, fiercer, more 
enthusiastic and visionary nature with the stolid, dogged, 
prudent and resolute Anglo-Saxons belongs more properly 
to the history of England. * * * It is the Norman 
graft upon the sturdy old Saxon tree that has borne best 
fruit among the naticns—that has made the England of 
history, the England of great scholars and soldiers and 
sailors, the England of great men and women, of books 
and ships and gardens and pictures and songs.” 


Through the Gates of Gold. A fragment of Thought. Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 


This little book belongs to the psyco-theosophy-mind- 
cure class, but is one of the very best of its kind. The 
writer would seem to have gone through periods of phre- 
nology, vegetarianism, blue glass cure, and to have dipped 
into Swedenborgianism, Buddhism, and the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, but has so far outgrown and seen the vanity 
of so many isms, that he does not dare to speak out and 
say exactly what are the Gates of Gold, or how he may 
enter or pass through them, but deals altogether in abstract 
and general propositions, If there is any point to what he 
says, if the book has any definite meaning, which the reader 
is likely to doubt, it is that man may, by mental or spiritual 
power, cease to feel pain, put an end to his miseries of all 
kinds, this in passing through the gates of gold. Certainly 
no harm will come from trying it. Indeed, great good 
will often come from a faith like this, and no better lesson 
can be taught than that itis simple duty, always and every- 
where, to resist pain and evil, within and without, in all its 
forms and phases. ‘The book is very well written, and it is 
altogether probable that if the author had given his name, 
instead of publishing his fragment of thought anonymously, 
that he would have been obliged to treat him with greater 
reverence. 


College Songs. New and revised edition. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
Co. 


This is the best collection of college songs we have seen. 
It contains many of the old favorites, some of the best of 
the jubilee melodies, and in addition there are some new 
and pleasing songs. A desirable book. 


Song Classics. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

A beautifully printed book of selections from modern 
classic writers. The songs are of a high order. Where 
needful, both German and English words are printed. We 
find many of our favorite songs in this book, 
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The Sunday-school IIelper, London: Sunday-school Association. 


This prettily bound volume contains the monthly issues 
for 1886 of a magazine which seems to be all its name im- 


plies. It is designed for the use of teachers, parents and 
scholars. There are no illustrations. The tone of the 
book is earnest, thoughtful and devotional; the lesson 


stories for the little ones aiming at instruction rathan than 
entertainment. ‘The lessons on nature are delightful ; the 
lessons on religion, historical and critical; and the short 
chapters of liter rary history are excellent. The notes and 
queries show that the same difficulties we meet in our own 
schools are felt, and anxiously discussed, by our English 
brethren. 


Young Days. Lon 


don: 


A monthly illustrated magazine for children. 
Sunday-school Association. 


This magazine is a medium for stories, bits of natural 
history, short accounts of various arts and manufacture, 
and a few very simple questions in Bible history. The 
stories are good. Mrs. Parker and her friends may not be 
anxious about the “ Little Rag Dealer,” whose story is 
copied in this magazine, for he is in excellent company, 


and will make many faithful little friends, though in a 
foreign land. 
THE HOME. 


Hand Stories. 


In a very old ballad of the death of King Arthur, it is 
told that the king, lying deadly hurt, gave his famous 
sword, Excalibar, to a knight. “Sir L uky n,” said the king, 
“now take my sword, Excalibar. that hangs so freely by 
my side, and throw it ‘yonder into the river.” The knight 
went to the river, but there threw in his own sword and 
kept back Excalibar; for the finest steel was in the blade, 
and the hilt of precious stone. ‘Alack,” said the knight, 
“must such a sword be thrown away?” Then back he 

came to the king, who said, “ Sir Lukyn, what did you 
see?” Nothing, my liege, save that the wind blew fair 
and free over the water.” Then the king knew what the 
knight had done and said, “Go again, Sir Lukyn, throw my 
sword into the river, and keep me not here in pain.” 
Again the knight went and threw in the king’s scabbard 
but kept back Excalibar once more, and hid it under a tree. 
Then back he went totell the king, who said, “ Sir Lukyn, 
saw ye aught?” And the knight answered as before, 
66 Nothing, my liege, save that the wind was now grow n 
wild and “fought with the waters.” “QO, Luykn, Luy kn,” 

cried the king, “twice hast thou dealt deceitfully with me. 
Alack! Whom may we trust when such a knight can be 
so false? Go again and throw my sw ord into the river. 

The knight, all ashamed, made no answer but went again 
to the river and this time threw the sword into it as far as 
he could fling it; but as the sword fell to the w ater, a 
hand came forth, met it and flourished it three times in the 


air, then drew it down beneath the running stream. This 
time when the knight returned, the king was gone. Was 


it Arthur’s own hand that was stretched forth from the 
river to seize his trusty sword? The story says not. But 
from that day he was seen no more; and it was believed 
that “ King Arthur was not dead but conveyed away by 
the fairies into some pleasant place where be should re- 
main for a time, when he should return again and reign in 
as great authority as ever.” Hands without bodies are not 
rare in popular legends and folk-lore. I have read ina 
fairy story how an adventurous knight, gaining entrance 
into an enchanted castle, was served “by hands which led 
him where he wished to gu, prepared the table, and waited 
on him, The grave Bunyan disdained not this same in- 
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vention; for when Christian had fought with Apollyon, 
‘‘there came to him a hand with some of the leaves of the 
Tree of Life, the which Christian took and applied to the 
wounds that he had received in the battle, and was healed 
immediately.” This is like the story of St. Thomas’ hand, 
of which I have told you before, which never perished, 
because it was the hand that explored the Master’s side 
after he had arisen, but gave judgment for the people in 
their causes by holding fast the bill of a good cause but 
throwing away a bad one. In Bible stories, also, there is 
the like. A hand was let down to Ezekiel to give the 
prophet a scroll, which he had to eat that thus he might 
take into himself the Lord’s commands. At the feast of 
Belshazzar a hand of flame wrote on the wall, as you may 
read in the bouk of Daniel. To Moses on ‘Mount Sinai 
were given *“ two tables of stone written with the finger of 
God,” as you may read in the book of Exodus. 

Now, all these different stories that came from the 
English, and are in the stories of many other countries, and 
also in the Hebrew Scriptures many hundreds of years 
before,came not from each other; but all use the hand in 
like manner, because this is natural. Stories use also other 
features, especially the eye, the ear, and the foot; but none 
SO much or so beautifully as the hand. Now, the hand in 
stories is one part of the story language, as I have ex. 
plained before. As this story language is not like Eng- 
lish, or French, or Latin, that is, a tongue confined to one 
place, but like gestures or motions of the mouth or of the 
eye, a language known everywhere, so the hand, being in 
that language, is found in it everywhere, in England and 
in many modern countries that have their own stories, and 
just the same far back among the ancient Hebrews. 

Are these stories true? Surely they are; like all the 
stories I have told before. But how are they true? We 
know well that no hand could dart from the river and 
seize the falling sword, and no hands could fly about in the 
air waiting on a knight in enchanted castles; nor a hand 
be let down from the sky with a scroll in it, as Ezekiel de- 
scribes it; nor flery fingers suddenly come forth and write 
on the w all as Daniel tells us. Of course, such things do 
not happen, because it is not the way of nature that they 
should happen. Yet these stories are all true in one way, 
because they all mean the beauty and wonderful miracle 
of the hand. What were we without the hand? One 
ancient sage gave the handas the main cause of all our pro- 
gress and of all the wonders man has done. If man had 
the mind of an archangel but the paw of a bear, he could 
do nothing. Butthe paw and the mind never could be found 
in one; so work the outward and the inward, the soul and 
the body, together, like one thought. As in stories, so in 
many other w ays, man has shown reverence for the hand. 
It is even said that all the future is hid in it, and that a 
man’s fortune can be told by reading the lines on his palm. 
The hands are used to make many signs; to pour water over 
the hands has been a sign of 5 Be onc of a servant toa 
master; to wash the hands is asignal of innocence. We have 
a saying, ** We wash our hands of it,” meaning that we have 
no part in the matter and nothing to answer for. To lift 
up the hands toward Heaven is a sign of a solemn promise 
or declaration. ‘To stretch out the hands or to lay them on 
the head of another is an expression of blessing; and to 
give the hand or clasp it, a sign of comradeship and love. 
As the hand is such a wonder and greater than any instru- 
ment in the world for beauty and power, it has become a 
part of story-language, as I have said, to express different 
meanings. One meaning I gave in the story of the hand 
of St. Thomas. In otherstories, the meaning is the beauty 
and miracle which is in the hand itself. ee 


Own a sun-dial which stands upon the pier at Brighton, i 
inscribed this hopeful line: ‘‘’Tis always morning se 
in the world.”’ 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—The Unity Club, in connection 

with All Soul’s church, continues its in- 
terest in “ Emerson” and “ Les Miserables.” 
Last Monday evening sone sixty members 
were present at the Hugo section, and an 
unexpected pleasure was a_ biographical 
sketch by Mr. A. F. Brooks, one of Chicago's 
best known artists, who actompanied his 
sketch with a beautiful crayon portrait of the 
great author, which he presented to the club. 
Arrangements were made to have it suitably 
framed, and it will soon hang in the club 
room of the church. 
—The Union Teachers’ Meeting was held 
Monday noon, as usual. Mr. Jones led, the 
subject of the lesson being chapters 27 and 28 of 
Ezekiel (chapter 26 ought to be included). 
Attention was called to the practical informa- 
tion shown by Ezekiel in this lesson. He was 
not a monk-like prophet in the least. He had 
an eye to the facts of trade, manufactures, 
geography. He seems well informed about 
Tyre. How did Ezekiel learn it all in these 
turbulent times, when intercourse between 
distant cities was so difficult, slow, and often 
even dangerous’ These chapters, indeed, form 
our best and oldest authority and source of 
knowledge about the mercantile details of 
Tyre. Ezekiel was full of wrath towards 
Tyre because that city thought to profit by 
the downfall of Jerusalem. 


Manistee, Mich.—It was with dread of 
snow-storms and visions of blockade that the 
senior editor left Chicago on Tuesday evening, 
February 22, for this more arctic point than 
Chicago. Nothing but the dedication of a 
new church of the liberal faith, or some other 
chance to put in a word for the Unitarian 
gospel, could have induced him to have taken 
the venture. He reached there Wednesday 
afternoon and proceeded directly to the church. 
The first of the four dedicatorial meetings 
began with a sermon from J. T. Sunderland, 
of Ann Arbor, on the “ Unities of the Unita- 
rian Faith,” among which he emphasized the 
unity of all religions, the unity of all races, 
the unity of all Christian sects, the unity of 
morals and religion, the unity of this life and 
the next, and the unity of all in the unity of 
God. It was a broad, catholic, earnest inter- 
pretation of our (nity word, and we should be 
glad to see it printed in our “ Unity Mission ” 
series. - In the evening the dedication service 
proper was held, James De Normandie, of 
Boston, preaching the sermon, which was a 
strong historic study of the origin, growth and 
present potency of Unitarianism. The dedi- 


cation prayer was made by Mr. Sunderland, , 
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and a responsive service prepared by the pastor 
was read by the minister and people. On 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Jones, of Chicago, 
read a paper on “ Worship, or why Pray?” and 
was followed by a brilliant and prophetic 
address by Rowland Connor, entitled, “‘ Possi- 
bilities.” In the evening the last service was 
a platform meeting, during which Mr. De Nor- 
mandie gave the greetings of thes American 
Unitarian Association, Mr. Sunderland spoke 
of the prospects of Unitarianism, Mr. Connor 
on the church as the center of the human- 
ities, a philanthropic workshop; Mr. Jones on 
the prophet and the prophetic church, while 
Mr. Walkley gave an account of the growth of 
the building, and closed with warm and elo- 
quent words, thanks and anticipations, 
-—~What of the church building? Cozy asa 
bird’s nest, every corner of itas serviceable as 
a Yankee’s jacknife; a church of the new 
architecture, for which some of us have been 
pleading and working so long; an auditorium 
containing some one hundred and eighty fold- 
ing chairs, with a parlor at one end that would 
afford an extension to the audience room for 
one hundred chairs; a snug little parsonage of 
eight rooms at the other end, all furnished and 
occupied; church dining-room, kitchen and 
heating apparatus in the basement; the inte- 
rior finished in native black ash; the front 
in Ohio stone; the roof of slate; the whole 
situated in a large lot (a possible luxury 
in a town where there is plenty of out- 
doors), and all at a cost of about twelve 
thousand dollars. Essentially the same ac- 
commodations might be secured in the more 
modest, but not to be despised, and ever beau- 
tiful pine, for possibly five thousand dollars. 
We believe the building is practically paid for, 
and it has all been done in a year. Mr. 
Walkley and his associates deserved great 
credit, and other places ought to take cheer 
and do likewise. We left Manistee knowing 
more about salt-wells, how elm logs are shaved 
into barrel hoops at the rate of a hundred a 
minute, with many pleasant glimpses of hospi- 
tality and prosperity, which made the dreary 
ride we took in a rickety buggy through thirty 
miles of pine woods, one Saturday night five 
or six years ago, in order tospeak next morning 
in a dingy hall, seem a thing of the last 
century, 


Denver.—The following is a description 
from a Denver paper of the new Unity church 
which is to be, on which we heartily congrat- 
ulate our Denver brethren: 

“The new Unity church is now being put 
under roof. When completed it will be one of 
the most solid and substantial structures in 
the city. The architecture is broadly Roman- 
esque. The auditorium is in ampitheatre 
style. The basement floor is cut up into 
quite a number of rooms so as to accommo- 
date certain new features in church work, 
The tower room of this story and the room 
adjoining will be used as a library and read- 
ing-room. These rooms will be open every 
evening to the public. Back of these is the 
general Sunday-school room. During certain 
evenings of the week it is hoped to give lec- 
tures and local entertainments in this room. 
A small movable stage, giving opportunity 
for amateur plays, will be provided, Back of 
the main Sunday-school are class and toilet 
rooms and a kitchen. The tower and second 
story lobby will be fitted up in ladies’ parlors. 
In these pariors will be held the meetings of 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, the Women’s Auxil- 
iary Conference, fortnightly sociables, and the 
ethical class, Above in the fourth story of 
the tower is the pastor’s study. 


Mexico.—Rev. Anna J. Norris, recently 
of Fort Collins, Colo., has joined forces with 
the Owen American Co-Operative Colony of 
Sinaloa, Mexico, on the Gulf of California. A 
private letter from her shows that in her novel 
situation as one of the pioneers of a new indus- 
trial and social experiment, she is still able to 
do work for the rational gospel for which our 


| 
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word stands. Wegquote: “I had the ill taste 
to fall into the gulf going aboard the steamer 
at Guavmas, and was fished out by the captain 
and a Mexican sailor, who jumped in after 
me; since which event they call me Baptist, 
and it prepared and resigned me to all we have 
gone through since, or that the future may 
bring. * * * The work of. the 
colony is divided into departments. Each 
department or group elects its own foreman 
to supervise and keep the time of its workmen. 
Every man and woman is paid equally three 
dollars per day for every working-day, and is 
allowed to enter any department in which he 
or she is qualified. I have passed through 
every vocation incident to pioneer civilization 
since we arrived two months ago, and now 
have charge of the children. My school- 
room consists of two tall, broad, shady mes- 
quite trees, with store boxes and benches for 
seats. My children, English and Spanish, 
range from three to sixteen. * . a 
The young people are allowed their amuse- 
ments and we old folks our religious liberty. 
We clear out the pav‘lion or dining hall and 
dance on Saturday evenings, and last Sunday 
we started what we hope to make our regular 
Sunday service, in which I gave a brief read- 
ing and talk, together with some hymn-singing 
from our Unitarian Hymns and Tunes.” 


Humboldt, Ia.—Our Unity ladies have 
just treated us handsomely by giving us 
another original piece of amusement, called 
a “Dialect Entertainment.” There were 
readings, recitations and songs in many dia- 
lects. Itfortunately happened that Miss Clara 
Berkhimer, from Sioux City, was here visiting 
friends, and the ladies were able to enlist her 
rare and beautiful voice for two solos. This 
announcement greatly aided in bringing a 
crowded house. With the twenty other mem 
bers on the programme, the entertainment was 
a great success, and every one agrees that the 
ladies of Unity church know how to make 
people happy. 

We are looking forward with pleasure to the 
Spriug [owa conference, to be held here in 
May, and hope a large number of our friends 
will visit us then. Ww. 


Luverne, Minn.—-Rev. S. S. Hunting is 
preaching here with most encouraging results. 
On Friday evening, Feb. 25, he began a series 
of popular lectures on Pro:restant leaders, his 
subject being Martin Luther. ‘These lectures 
are to be given at Armory Hall for the benefit 
of the Luverne Library Association. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


me 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Pastor, 
Rev. David Utter. Services at 10:45 a.m. 
Sunday-school at 12:15. The study section of 
the Fraternity meets Friday evening, March 
11. Subject, “ James Fenimore Cooper.” 


Unity CHURCH, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted. Services at 10:45 a.o. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. V. Blake, min- 
ister. The third in a series of Sermons on 
Religion as related to the Elements of Time. 
Subject, The Present, at the morning service 
at 10:45. Evening lecture at 7:30. ‘Tuesday, 
March 8, at 8 P.m., the Musical Club, Wed- 
nesday, March 9, at 4 p.m., the Social Section; 
at 8 p.M., the Longfellow Class. Friday, 
March 11, at 8 P.m., Sunday-school Dramatic 
and Musical Entertainment, operetta, etc., for 
benefit of Western S.S. Society 


ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner of Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Pastor, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones’ Sunday, March 6, Mr. 
Jones will preach at 11 a.m., subject, “ Ruth, 
a Lesson of Loyalty.’ Sunday-school at 9:80 
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a.m. No evening service at the church. The 
Emerson Section of the Unity Club meets 
Monday evening promptly at 8. Teachers’ 
meeting Friday evening at 7:30. 


CENTRAL Music HALL, State and Randolph 
streets. Next Sunday evening, Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones will deliver the second of the fol- 
lowing series of three sermons on 

THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. 

February “What is Spirituality’’’ March 6, 
‘The Spiritual Poverty of the Prosperous Classes.” 
March ®, ** The U plands of the Spirit.”’ 

The singing will be conducted by the Peo- 
ple’s Church Quartette of male voices. Doors 
open at 7:15; services begin promptly at 7:45 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 


- 
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L'NION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club Room, 175 Dearborn street, room 
» Monday noon, March 7. Rev. Mr. Utter 


wil] lead. 


*- 
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A Guilty Sacrifice 


should nevet be made, but ambition and enterprise 
deserve reward. Wherever you are located you should 
write to Haliett & Co., Portland, Maine, and learn about 


work that you can do and live at home, earning thereby | 


from $5 to $25 and upwards daily. Some have earned 
over $50 inaday. All particulars free. Both sees. 
Allagee. Capital not needed; you are started free. 
\U is new. Those who start at once cannot help rap- 
idly making snug little fortunes. 

_ ++ 


Children Starving to Death 
1 account of their inability to digest food, will find a 


' 


es 


most marvelous food and remedy in Scott’s Emulsion. | 


Very palatable and easily digested. 
of Waco, Texas, says: 
Infantile wasting. 
but gives strength and increases the appetite.” 


Dr. 8S. W. ConEn, 


*- 
Hoarseness Promptly Relieved. 


The following letter to the proprietors of 
Bronchial Troches™ explains iteelf : 


CINCINNATI, On10, April 12, 1884, 

(Gentlemen, The writer, who taa tenor singer, desires 
toy state that he was #0 hoarse on a recent occasion, when 
his services were necessary in a church chotr, that he was 
apprehensive that he would be compelled to desiat from 
singing, but by taking three of your ‘Bronchial Troches 
he waa enabled to fully participate in the services. Would 
give my name, but don t want it published.” 

“Brown's Bronchial Troches"™ are sold only in boxes, 
with the fac-simile of the proprietors on the wrapper. 
Price, 2 crnts. 


*- 


Some cards have recently beenpublished by the West- 
ern Unitarian 8S. 8. Society, having on one side the Ten 
COMMANDMENTS, Bible version, and on the other side, 
the same inrhyme. These are sold for 3 cents apiece, 
or 30 cents a dozen. 

- --?- " - 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

All books sent us for review by publishers will be 
promptly ackn nwwledged under this head, and will re- 
ceive as soon as practicable such further notice as the 


inferests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may determine. 


Dr. Channing's Note Book Selected by his Grand- 
daughter, Grace Ellery Channing. Boston: 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. Cloth, pp. 110 

\ History of Education, by F. V. N, Painter, A.M. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, pp. xix. 


WG SE | ck dn Se ok a cebie once oaedhaseed chavs $1.50 
The Will-Power. Its Range in Action. By J. 

Miller Fothergill, M.D. New York: James 

Pott & Co., 14 and 16 Astor Place. Cloth, 

Gh. ME austen iene meihucbhnedelmasiés bien 


The Story of Persia. By 8S. G. W. Benjamin. 
New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
a, Se Mt i es anne nade dek ben eib ine $ 

Sociology. By John Bascom. New York and 
London: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Cloth, pp. xii. 


GUE PE lou dwnaebandadus ce bedeed cc6+deetbtuabaseus $1.50 


California Excursions. 


Our next Pullman Palace-Car Excursions for San Fran- 
cisco will leave Chicago March 8th and 22d, and Kan- 
sas City and St. Louis, March 9th and 2d. The former 
includes City of Mexico. The Southern route. No 
storm region or snow blockades: no high altitudes. The 
tourists’ favorite. Tickets good for six months. No 
charge to return different route. Very lowest rates. 
Send for circular. JNO. E. ENNIS, 

Passenger Agent Missouri Pacific R. R., 


86 Washington street, Chicago, Ill. 

To introduce them we will 
BIG OFFER, ive away 1,000 Self- 
Operating Washing Machines. td you want one 


send us your name, P.O. and express office at 
once. The National Co,, 23 Dey St,, N.Y, 


‘IT have used your Emulsion in | 
It pot only restores wasted tissues, | 


STANDARD BOOKS OF RELIGION. 


THEODORE PARKER’S LESSONS FROM 
THE WORLD OF MATTER AND THE 
WORLD OF MAN. Compiled from steno 
graphic notes of unpublished sermons, by 
Rufus Leighton. A book life-helping rather than 


theological or philosophical. Cloth, 2mo., 4%) 
pages. $1.25. 
“It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from 


which one draws inspiration, feeling indebted for 
every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out 
by turns from Theodore Parker's sentences.”’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN- 


ITY. By Lewis G. Janes. Treats of the natural 

evolution of the Christian Religion, according to the 

historical method. Revised edition. 319 pages, Svo., 
cloth, gilttop. Price, $1.50. 

‘*An exceedingly creditable venture. The unpreten 
tious and lucid simplicity of style, the fulness of infor 
mation, and the evident conscientiousness and pains- 
taking for thoroughness of exposition, which is the 
special distinction of the book from the beginning to 
its close, entitle this work to high praise.—CA/ristian 
Register. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF SCIENCE: Or 


Contributions from Science to the Hope of Immor- 
tality, and Kindred Themes. By Jacos Straus, A.M. 
With an Introduction by Hiram W. Thomas, D.D., 
Pastor of the People’s Church, Chicago. 
cloth, 8vo., 435 pages. Price, $2.00. 


1 volume, 


“This volume seeks to prove that science, not 


'*falsely so-called,’ instead of teaching materialism, 
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really affords proof of a future life for man. Over the 
wide fields of science Mr. Straub has heen a patient, 
careful and laborious gleaner, and from nearly every 
one of its departments has brought an immense 
amount of evidence in support of his position. These 
proofs, he has, in the main, judiciously arranged, and 
thus arranged they are clearly and forcibly presented. ~ 
—The Interior (Presbyterian). 


THE MORALS OF CHRIST. A Comparison 


with Contemporaneous Systems. 
BOW ER. 


By Austin BIER- 


Paper, l6mo., 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 


“One of the most notable works of the period, re- 
markable for its uniqueness as well as high literary 
character. It may be doubtedif another so thoroughly 
non-controversial work on Christ's teachings can be 
found in the entire range of the literature of the 
Christian era. "—Chicago /nter Ocean. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 


Eight Sermons by W. C. GANNETT AND JENKIN 
Lioyp Jones. Subjects: Blessed be Drudgery, 


Faithfulness, ‘‘I had a Friend,’ Tenderness, A Cup 
of Cold Water, The Seamless Robe, Wrestling and 
Blessing, The Divine Benediction. Square 15mo., 
137 pages. Imitation parchment, 3) cents: Cloth» 
full gilt, $1.00. 


‘Tn these times, when the the tendency of religion is 
to run into sentiment of faith, to stop short of practical 
effect on the life, there is great good in such aseries of 
addresses as that published by Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
of Chicago, under the title The Faith That Makes 
Faithful. itis a series of pregnant, pointed and pithy 
addresses by William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Which we take for sermons, though not all of 
them are in the conventional pulpit form which starts 
from a Bible text.”"—New York Independent. 


* * 
* 
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CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY'S 
: 


STANDARD BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES. 


THE LEGEND OF HAMLET, Prince of 
Denmark, as found in the worke of Saxo Gram- 
maticne and other writere of the twelfth century, 
By Grorakt P. Hansen. With portrait of the anthor. 
Square 18mo., laid paper, pp. 59, Paper, 25 cente; 


cloth, 3) centa. 
“A neat little pamphlet, by Mr. George P. Hansen, 
late U. S, Consul at Elsinore, where (as aleo at 


Copenhagen) he had access to public records and rare 
manuecripte, and collected the material on which the 
brochure is based. It gives many facts not within the 
reach of ordinary readers in any cheap form. ’—Prof. 
William J. Rolfe inthe Literary World. 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. Sub- 
jects: Choice, Faculty, Uublic Education, Happinees 
and Time, Vainglory, Luck, Seeing Good Things, 
Side Lights of Intelligence, Individuality, Questions 
of Heroism, Praising, Censure, Flattery, Govern- 
ment, Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Com- 
mon Sense, Requital, Anger, Judgment of Othera, 
Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emer- 
gency, Conscience, Character as a Work, Superiority. 
Cloth, 12mo., red polished top, uncut edges, paper 
label, 216 pages. Price, $1.00. 


‘The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight 
all lovers of good English prose. He has made a 
contribution of lasting value to our literature in a 
form so condensed and so original as to inevitably 
attract and hold the attention of thoughtful readers. 
One is reminded not only by the brevity of these 
essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and 
the plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon’s 
condensed wit and sense.’—Chicago Tribune. 


POEMS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. Ninety- 
five in number, ranging in length from three lines to 
sixteen pages. Cloth, 12mo,, 158 pages, uniform in 
style with the author's essays. Price, $1.0. 


‘A new easayist and a new poet, and strange to say, 
both in the same man; especially strange when we are 
compelled to add that when we read the essays, he 
seems a born essayist, and when we read the poems, he 
seems a born poet. —New York Evangelist. 


APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. 
By Epwarps Owres Towne. Cloth, 16mo, gilt 
top and side stamp. Price, $1.00. 


‘** The Three Threes is a social club of nine Chicago 
gentlemen, who dine together at stated intervals at a 
down-town restaurant, Meeting every ninth night 
after the first.night of each and every of the nine 
months following the ninth month of the year,’ and 
‘seated in threes at three three-legged tables,’ these 
nine wise men of Chicago spend the evening in dis- 
cussion. The drops which distil from their lips Mr. 
Towne has caught in this little book to the number of 
one hundred and sixty-two. "—ZLiferary World. 


BROWNING’S WOMEN. By Mary E. Burt. 
With an Introduction by Edward E. Hale, D.D.. 
LL.D. Cloth, 16mo,, gilt top, 236 pages. Price, $1.0 


‘A patient and loving study of some of Browning’s 
characters is given to the world in-this gracefully 
written volume, and it will doubtless add interest and 
life to the reading of the poet's works, and help readers 
to aclearer understanding of some obscure points in 
them. * * * Miss Burt will win many admirers 
by her style, which is very graceful andclear. * * * 
It is not too much to say that every lover of Browning 
will wish for, if he does not possess, a copy of this new 
and dainty volume before the year is over.’"—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Any of these books may be obtained at leading bookstores, or will be matled on receipt 


of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO.,1%5 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Social Status of European 


and American Women. 


By Kate Byam Martin and Ellen M. Henrotin. 


‘“‘Characterized by close observation, a keen sense 
of the peculiarities of the various classes, and practi- 
cal intelligent thought on the relations of women to 
the different forms of social order in which they 
are placed.”’-—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price 
by the publishers, CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 


25 


free. Any book lent for 21 days on 


| 175 Dear 


If you think of expending fifty or one 
hundred dollars in advertising send us a 
copy of your advertisement, and we will 
tell you (free of charge), what will be the 
best possible investment for you to make. 
Send 10 cents for our 176 page pamphlet, 
Address, 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.’S NEwsparer ADVERTISING 
BuREAU, 10 Spruce STREET, New York. 


UNITARIAN BOOKS, BY SUCH WRITERS 
as Clarke, Savace, Martineau, Hedge and Chad- 
wick, are included in our Loan a. Catalogue 

receipt of 10 cents 
to prepay postage. Address Mary H. Graves, Secre- 
ary, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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GREAT NOVELS. A GUIDE TOTHE MAS 
4 ter-pieces of fiction. New edition just 
10 cents, Pao Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers’ 
orn street, Chicago. 
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BROWNINGS WOMEN. 


BY MARY E. BURT. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY Epwarp E. HA.g, D.D., LL.D. 


A patient and loving study of some of Browning's char- 
acters is given to the world in this gracefully written volume, 
and it will doubtless add interest and life to the reading of the 
poet’s works, and help readers to a clearer understanding of 
some obscure points in them. * * * Miss Burt will win 
many admirers by her style, which is very graceful and clear- 
* * * It is not too much to say that every lover of Brown- 
ing will wish for, if he does not possess, a copy of this new and 
dainty volume before the year is over.—Chicago Tribune. 


The study of Browning has been with Miss Burt a genuine 
enthusiasm, and of all efforts that have been made to make 
Browning intelligible to the ordinary mind, this seems to us 
by far the most successful. * * * Every Browning club 
would do well to make this book a text book, and every 
student of Browning shouid well and carefully digest its con- 
tents.— Saturday Evening Herald. } 


Into the preparation of this book the writer has put much’ 


loving care. ‘The work is conscientious throughout. It has a 
personal flavor, which in a book of this kind is an advantage. 
This is not the commonplace of class-room instruction, but an 
informal discussion of characters concerning whom opinions 
may sometimes differ, but in whom the interest never fails. 
Still the analysis of characters is generally just, and the posi- 
tion taken has always been carefully considered. The book 
will win its own way with all who read or want to read the 
poet.— Unity. 
Cloth, 16mo., gilt top, 236 pages. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


HE SOCIAL STATUS OF EUROPEAN 
AND AMERICAN WOMEN. 


By Kate BYAM MARTIN AND ELLEN M. HENROTIN. 
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“ A brochure bearing the title ‘The Social Status of Eu- 
ropean and American Women’ is attracting much attention 
* * * and will no doubt attain a wide popularity among 
thoughtful people of all classes throughout the country. It 
proceeds from}the allied pens of Miss Kate Byam Martin and 
Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin. The first portion of the little book is 
devoted to European women, French, German and English 
women being indicated by the phrase, and is written by Miss 
Martin, ‘Thesecond part relates to American women, and is 
written by Mrs. Henrotin. The descriptions of women named 
in both parts of the work are characterized by close observation, 
a keen sense of the peculiarities of the various classes, high 
ideas of female manners and morals, and practical, intelligent 
thought on the relations of women to the different forms of 
social order in which they are placed. 

» “Miss Martin’s sketches of French, German and English 
women are taken from life and have a verisimilitude that is in- 
disputable. * * * Mrs. Henrotin’s sketch of American 
women is an effective picture of the women of the United 
States. * * * Many of its suggestions afford topics for 
profound thought, some for a slight degree of apprehension for 
the social future, and all are an incentive to labor and study 
for the advancement of the civilized agencies and for the suc- 
cess of all the means that may be adopted to render American 
girlhood, womanhood and motherhood the ripest and most 
consummate products of human culture and enlightenment. 

“Each of these writers has a graceful style, clear as crys- 
tal, bright with the polish it has received, possessing extraor- 
dinary vigor, but the vigor of a cultivated female mind, not of 
a virile mind, and charming in its grace and simplicity. 
Women of cultivation and refinement who possess the taste, 
the understanding, the literary capacity and the leisure to place 
the results of their studies in social and domestic life before 
thoughtful readers of their own and the other sex, render an 
essential service to society and to women when they exercise 
their power in this respect.”—Chicago Evening Fournal. 

Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 5° cents. For sale by the trade, or mailed on re- 


ceipt of price by the publishers, CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, 


ESSAYS OF JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


Supyects:—Choice, Faculty, Public Education, Happiness and Time, 
Vainglory, Luck, cose, Seed Things, Side Lights of Intelligence, Indi- 
viduality, Questions of Heroism, oe egy Censure, Flattery, Government, 
Handwriting, Knowledge, Meditation, Common Sense, Requital, Anger, 
Judgment of Others, Patience, Enemies, Immortal Life, Death, Emergency, 
Conscience Character as a Work, Superiority. 


The volume of this [gnomic] wisdom is properly the world’s Bible, and 
every sentence, every fragment of it is precious beyond price. Mr. Blake 
has given us in this little book the condensed result of the thought of his 
best hours—hours spent, and a great many of them, in study, reflection, 
observation, calm, careful meditation upon the great problems of life and 
of being. The fruit is a rare work of wisdom; a neat volume full to the 
brim of estichanent, suggestion, stimulus; a very encheiridion, a vade- 
mecum to carry amid all passages, the varied experiences and exposures of 
our earthly life. Every one will find something here to feed upon, pemmi- 
can to carry for the waste aud solitary places in his journey—song of con- 
quest, notes of the battle cry for successful conflict and victory.—Chariles 
dD. B. Mills in Unity. 

The essays of Mr. Blake will surprise and delight all lovers of good 
English prose. He has madea contribution of lasting value to our iitera- 
ture in a form so condensed and so original as to inevitably attract and hoid 
the attention ot thoughtful readers. One is reminded not only by the 
brevity of these essays, but by the cast and mould of the sentences, and the 
plain, fine, discriminating language, of Bacon’s condensed wit and sense, 
The quaint, clear English, like that which has come down tous from other 
days, is, however, the only thing in the book that is not modern. This 
writer reflects the culture of to-day. He respects individuality; he is 
humane; he is not afraid of the truth; he believes in the future, and that 
justice and mercy must prevail.—Chicago Tribune. 

The quality of these essays which impresses us throughout is one for 
which we can find no better word than charm. There is something in their 
manner which is pleasing and delightful to a very high degree. Their 
quaintness, their archaic simplicity of manner and turn of phrase, have 
much to do with this. Very likely acritic here and there will siy that the 
style is artificial and affected, but if the impeachment cannot be denied, it is 
certain that the artificiality is agreeable, and the affectation wonderfully 
pleasant. We do notimagine that Mr. Blake has chosen any of the great 
essayists fora model. But itis evident that, like all the essayists, he is a 
lover of his kind, that he has read them carefully and lovingly, and some of 
the colors fron their palettes have been floated off upon his own. Perh ips 
it is Bacon more than any other who is subtly echoed here and there. But 
Mr. Blake is a lover of them all, and quotes from them with generous ad- 
miration. Nor has he hesitated, in two or three instances, to revert to sub- 
jects which the genius of Bacon has already touched and beautified—praise, 
anger, death, vainglory. It would be a daring thing to say that Mr. Blake’s 
essays on these subjecis are much better than those of “‘ the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,”’ but *‘ a consensus of the competent’’ would probably 
assign to them a greater value relatively to the needs and problems of the 
present time.— The Index. 

1 volume, 216 pages, including full Index. Cloth, 
dark-red polished top, uncut edges. Price $1.00. 

For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 
CHARLES H, KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago, 


MANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION. 
By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


WitHu A PREFACE BY PRoF. C. M. Woopwarpb, DIRECTOR 


OF THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL oF St. LoviIis. 


OPINIONS: 


“The tendency of thoughtful and observant people is well 
shown in this modest little volume of Mr. Blake’s. He has 
here given the result of his own vigorous thinking on what he 
has observed in himself and in others. We were students to- 
gether at Harvard, and through widely different personal ex- 
periences we have reached the common ground of a belief in 
the universal value of manual training as an element in a truly 
liberal education.” —Prof. C. M. Woodward. 


“Through the hand to the mind is the educational route 
now pursued with great success, and experience has shown it 
to be the natural method, and the one most truly uniting and 
developing the mental and manual powers, by making them 
mutually dependent. Mr. Blake presents the facts logically 
and carefully, with a view to gain new converts.”—Bovk Chat. 

“The little volume, from its style and from the new point 
of view from which the author treats of manual training, de- 
serves to be widely read.”—Omaha Republican. 


“Not only timely, but specially interesting.”——-Grand 
Rapids Eagle. 

“May be heartily recommended to all who are interested 
in the subject.”— Wisconsin Fournal of Education, 


“The author writes clearly and forcibly, and his views de- 
serve attention.” — Worcester Daily Spy. 


“A convenient and well digested presentation of a vital 
topic.”—Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 50 cents; postage free. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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APHORISMS OF THE THREE THREES. 


By EpwaRpD Owl1ncs Towne. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS OPINIONS. 


* A neat volume.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

‘* Attractively gotten up.”—Zhe Current, 

“ Very entertaining.’’—N. Y. Christian Union, 

“A bit of surprise.”—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


‘ Original, sparkling and full of instruction.”— Zhe University 
Voice. 


‘Solid chunks of wisdom, dished up without sauce or condiment.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

‘Many of its Aphorisms are witty and original, and some are very 
shrewd and wise.’”’—Saturday Evening Herald, 


** A neat little volume of Aphorisms or short pithy sentences containing 
great, practical truths. . . a . Many of them are 
original, sparkling in wit, and good to remember.”—Jnter Ocean, 


**The very process of finding fault with some of its always pithy and 
suggestive sentences, will help us to new and fresh gleams of thought.” 
Chicago Times. 

“ A thoughtful little book, to which we can turn with much pleasure 
and profit, although our tables are covered with gems of fine thought from 
the writings of the mighty dead, or the illustrious living. . * * 
From the unsatisfactory, incarnate negation of the Emersonian Don 
Quixote, with his foreground of sophistries, and his background of 
selfishness, it is a pleasure to turn to the old-fashioned, frank, plain 
Aphorisms of Mr. Towne, with their Baconian ring and stamp. They 
remind us of the time when men were simple, when they spoke commonly 
in grand sentences, and had not reasoned treachery into a virtue. * . 
In Mr. Towne’s book there is no speaking according to precedent, no aim 
at tallying with a ‘Cid.’ Many of his Aphorisms are indeed the ‘ sum of 
long reflections,’ and all of them are thought-provoking.’’— Unity. 


*** The Three Threes’ is a social club of nine Chicago gentlemen, who 
dine together at stated intervals at a down-town restaurant. Meeting 
‘every ninth night after the first night of each and every of the nine 
months following the ninth month of the year,’ and ‘seated in threes at 
three three-legged tables,’ these nine wise men of Chicago spend the 
evening in discussion. The drops which distil from their lips Mr. Towne 
nas caught in this little book to the number of one hundred and sixty-two.”’ 
Literary World. 


PRICE.—In silk cloth, gilt top and side stamp, $1.00. 
For sale by leading booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by 


~ publishers, CHARLES H, KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, 


THE MORALS OF CHRIST. 


A Comparison with Contemporaneous Systems. 


By AusTIN BIERBOWER. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


An admirable example of the scientific treatment of a historical subject, 
anaes on Systematic as a treatise upon one of the great sciences.—Daily 

ews. 

A remarkably suggestive and striking treatise. Mr. Bierbower has done 
the work which needed to be done.—N. Y. Independent. 

One of the most notable works of the period, remarkable for its unique- 
ness as well as high literarv character. 7 may be doubted if another so 
thoroughly non-controversial work on Christ’s teachings can be found in 
the entre range ot the literature of the Christian era.—/mter Ocean. 

The book is one of great suggestiveness.— Critic. 

The whole is written ina crisp, epigrammatic way that serves to keep the 
reader’s interest closely through the whole inquiry.— Chicago Times. 

The book has many striking excellencies.—/nterior 

The work is exceedingly well written. The pointed, epigrammatic phrase- 
ology, in which the rich contents are placed betore the mind of the reader, 
is an insurance against weariness and security for unflagging interest.— 74e 
Standard. 

An interesting and forcible book, in which the author undertakes to dif- 
ferentiate Christ’s morality from the Jewish or childish, the pharisaic or ec- 
clesiastic and the Graeco-Roman or worldly. Much of the distinction is 
of value.—Aflantic Monthly. 

Mr. Austin Bierbower, the author of this book, writes in commendably 
clear and telling sentences, and many will be attracted to his chapters by 
thisstyle. * * Itis suggestive and stimulating, and it approaches 
its subject from an unusual direction.— The Congregationalist. — 

We like to look often into Mr. Bierbower’s ‘“‘ Morals of Christ.” The 
titles in the table of contents form a suggestive syllabus of ethics.— Unity. 

Mr. Bierbower is known as a very independent and suggestive thinker. 
* * lis book we can cordially commend as stimulating and thought- 
ful, and likely to be useful to readers who are accustomed to do their own 
thinking.— Christian Union. F 

The book, a note-worthy one, abounds in strikingly suggestive headings. 
*  .%©* The points are fine and strongly taken. It draws such sharp dis- 
tinction that it may be charged occasionally withover-statement. * * 
Rut here is the accrescence of a remarkably clear, fresh, discriminating 
and sententious style.— The Advance. : 

Mr. Bierbower’s timely book is just what was needed. His con. parison of 
Christian with ancient secular ethics is at once scholarly, scientific and emi- 
nently judicious. Mr. Bierbower’s method of attack is bold and 
spirited, his analysis keen and searching, his style unconventiuned, breezy, 
fresh, and the treatment systematic from the first to the last, The work 
is both scientific and popular.—Mind in Nature. 


Paper, 200 pages, 50 cents, post-paid. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 175 Dearborn st., Chicago, 


and interesting, and, what is better still, are 


their freedom from modern word-jugglery. : ; 
Sacuen” * strike me as being very imaginative. —JasrPer BARNETT 
OWDIN. 


ments of Rossetti. 


much to charm them here in the purity and simplicity of these sentiments 
and hopeful aspirations.—Coudersport (Pa.) Fourna/l. 


stanzas. 


Toledo Evening Bee. 
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A VOLUME OF VITAL, VIGOROUS AND VARIED VERSE. 


HEARTS OWN: 


VERSES 


SOME OPINIONS: 
( Wholly unsolicited.) 
There is not enough of it, but it is very good as far as it goes.—ANNA 


Box¥nTon AVERILL. 


It is poetry founded upon a rock—the rock of deep feeling; this is a 


good foundation for the palace of thought, and certainly thought is not 
wanting. .. 


and ‘‘ The Gift of Years ”’ popeutes .— FRANCES CAMPBELL SPARHAWK. 


““A Day’ is very fine. I like “‘Growth’’ very much, 


These poems commend themselves to me as bright, original, thoughtful 


urity itself, in tone and ex- 
ression throughout. . .. . I like the k very much.—CAkOLINE 
ANA Howe, author of ‘‘ Leaf by Leaf the Roses Fail.” 


The hymns are very simple and swect.—L1zETtTE WoopwarpbD REEsE. 


I admire the original simplicity of thought which the —_— show, and 
e lines entitled 


NEWSPAPER EXPRESSIONS: 


Some expressions in it (“A Faded Flower’’) are as fine as the senti- 
- Those who love Emerson’s poems will find 


The volume contains but 69 pages, and its longest poem has but nine 
These are all marked by fine sentiment and graceful touches.— 


Man 


lines are true and good.— The Current. 
This 


k is something of a departure, and altogether an exception. It 


- written in a style quite its own, and with a force spent on an original 
me « » 


keen and sharply spent. 
Playing Clappers”’ 
is exceptionally fine.— Portland (Me.) Transcript. 


“Dying at Eighty” is terse and strong. “‘A Day”’ is 
*“‘A Victor’s Message ’”’ and ‘“‘ On re a Boy 
, 


are strokes of original emphasis. ‘ Vanished Lights 


In Silk Cloth, 16mo. Bev- 


PRIC ’ eled Edges, Gilt Top, 7 5 CTs. 


For sale by the trade, or mailed on receipt of price by the publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


THEODORE PARKER’S 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Bufus 
Leighton. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 430° reduced from $8.50 
to $1.25. 


“It has been a great comfort to me often to think that after I have 
passed away some of my best things might still be collected from my rough 
notes and your nice photograph of the winged words. The things I value 
most are not always such as get printed.”"—Theodore Parker to Rufus 
Leighton. 


“This volume is by all odds the best one-volume introduction to the 
great preacher. Kindling passages caught on the wing by the stenographic 
pencil of an appreciative listener, they give the glow and the fire of one 
who Hepencedl Goth light and heat in days that were dark and chilly. The 
reduced price ought to give this perennial book a fresh lease on life and a 
new field. * + * The book contains one of the best portraits of Theodore 
Parker extant, good enough to be cut out and framed if the owner is will- 
ing to mutilate the book.’’— Unity. 

This volume, edited by Mr. Rurus Le1curTon, was first brought before 
the public in 1865. It ran through several editions, but for a number of 
years has not been regularly upon the market. We have just concluded an 
arrangement with Mr. Lercuton by which we shall have the exclusive 
sale of the book. Tue price, originally $2.50, we have 


REDUCED TO $1.25. 


The book contains 430 large duodecimo pages, and is substantially bound 
incloth. The general divisions of subjects are as follows: The Material 
World and Man’s Relation Thereto, the Nature of Man, Traits and Illus 
trations of Human Character and Conduct, Phases of Domestic Life, Edu 
cation, Human Institutions and National Life, the Power and Endurance 
of What Is Noblest in Man, Human Progress, Jesus of Nazareth, Man in 
His Religious Aspect. Each of these divisions is subdivided into from 
seven to torty sections; for example, the chapter on Human Progress is 
subdivided as follows: Manto Make His Own Paradise, the False Idea of 
Man a Hindrance to His Progress, Min’s Progress not by Miracle but by 
the Use of Natural Forces, Power of the Human Will Over Circumstances, 
the Necessity for an Ideal, Death a Blessing to Man, the Founders of New 
England—the True Way to Honor Them, the Prophecy of the Past to the 
Future, the Next Half Century. Neds 

The book is copyrighted, and no portion of it is accessible in amy other 
form, except a detle section which has been used in the recent volume 
published by the American Unitarian Association. 


*.* The book is for sale in Boston at Roberts Brothers’ Book Store, and 
may be obtained through the trade generally, or will be mailed on receipt 
of price ($1.25) by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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NATURAL FRUIT 
FLAVORS 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Prepared with strict regard to Purity, Strength, and 
Healthfulness. Dr. Price's Baking Powder contains 
no Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Extracts. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, etc., flavor deliciously. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER £2. — i ST —_ 
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Clearance Sale of Books 


We have the following named books, somewhat 
shelf-worn, which we offer, postage paid, at greatly re- 
duced prices, to make room for new stock: 
Channing and Aiken Correspondence. 

Edited by Anna L. Le Breton.............--. = 
The Perfect Life. By William Ellery Channing. 1.00 
Channing: a Centennial Memory. By 

OE a i a cade 0 
Ways of The Spirit. By Frederick H. Hedge. 1.00 
The Genius of Solitude. By William R. Alger. 1.00 
Heroines of Free Thought. By Sara A. Un- 


at ER IRE pie Te Wee eS RSS ee 
The Rising Faith. By C. A. Bartol........... .50| 
Divinity of Christ. By a Clergyman of the 

Se er I. C5 cs bonus bE Gcae bcbssd'ccce- 1.20 
a  eae, oee GE ME ccaccdinecss ussane 60 
Ingersoll and Moses. A reply by Rey. 8. L. 

See ripe eet ae a era 57 
Sacred Poetry. By Sir John Bowring, LL.D... .60 
In the Clearings. A Story for Children. By 

I I i Do 
lather Gabrielle’s Fairy. A Story for Chil 

Ns I ss I i une aD 
Faithful to the Light. A Story for Children. 

By Ednah D. Cheney-..-.. BS 


Forest Mills. A Story for Children. By Louise 
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dren. By Lillie Montfort ...-.. i ee 
Two Saxon Maidens. Two Stories. In the 

times of Alfred the Great and of Baeda. By 

ci a 60 


Western Unitarian S. S. Society, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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GOOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
Greatest Bargains ‘onent? 


king Powder and PR MIUMS. 
For particulars «addres<s 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co., 
31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York. N.Y. 


Protectionists 
Who wish to diffuse a general understanding of their 
principles can find no better compendium than the 
American Protectionist’s Manual, by Giles B. 
Stebbins. The Chicago Inter Ocean says: * It collects 
the largest and most valuable and the freshest and 
most readable fund of information ever brought to- 
ether in 80 short a Compass upos economic subjects. 
tis more instructive than any book of like dimensions 
ever issued in England, France or America.”’ 192 pages, 
cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 40 cents, pee. CHARLES 
H.KERR & CO., Publishers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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TEN VALUABLE BOOKS FREE!! 


The Publisher of City and Country, a twenty-eight page publication containing from twenty-five to thirty 
filustrations in each issuc, in order to increase its circulation, make the following unparalleled offer for the pext few 
weeks: To everyone who will remit by Postal Note the amount of the regular yearly subscription—fifty cen s— he 
will send postpaid any ten of the books In the list below and City and Country for one year. These booksare polished 
in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and all are printed from good type upon ¢g 
paper. They treatof a great variety of subjects, and we think that no one can é¢xaminé the list without findin 
therein many th: t he or she would like to possess. Incloth:-bound form these books would cost $1.00 each. Eac 


book is complete in itself, 


1. The Widow Bedott Papers. Thfs is the book 
ever which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just as fuany to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreations, 4 large collection 
of Acting Charades, Tab leaux, Games, Puzzies, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home; 
illustrated. 

3. Back te the Old Ilome. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of “‘ Hidden Perils,"’ ete. 

4. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, «4 larce 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public aud 
private entertainments. 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Geatiemen, a complete guide to correspondence, giving plain 


directions for the composition of letters of every kimd, with | 


innumera)le forms and exanip les. 


6. The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, | 


author of ‘‘ The Woman in W hite,” ete. 

7. Red Oourt Farm. A Novel. By Mrs? Henry 
Wood. author of * Rast Lyrane,’* ete, 

& The Lady of the Lake By Sir Walter Scott. 
“The Lady of the Lake” is a romance in verse, and of ail 
the work. of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this. 

9. In Cupid'a Net. A Novel. By the author of " Dora 
Thorne.” 

1). Amos Barton. A Novel. By George Eliot, author 
of *‘ Adam Bede,” **The Mill on the Floss,” etc. 

ll. Lady Gwendoline’s Dream. A Novel. By the 
author of ** Dora Thorne."’ ete. 

12. The Myatery of the Holly Tree A Novel. 
By the Authar of ** Dora Thorne.” 

13. The Badget of Wit, Humor and Fun, 4 !arce 
collection of the funny etorics, sketches, anecdotes, poems 
and jokes that have becn written for some years; illustrated, 

lt. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 


Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman," ete, | 

I. The Gray Woman. A Novel. By Mrs. Gaskell, | 
author of ‘* Mary Barton,” etc. 

16. Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Anthors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories of | 
society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc, all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane's Sceret. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon, author of *‘ Aurora Floyd,” ete. 

18. Fancy W ork for Home Adornment, 2n entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practical in- 
structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needle work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and elegantly 
illustrated. ' 

) Grimm's Fairy Stories for the Young. The 
finest collection of fairy etories ever published. The chil- 
dren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentiemen, a 
guide to politeness and good breeding, giving the rules of | 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 


7. Deefal Knowledge ior the Million, « handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and varivus 
subjects; illustrated. 

22. The Home Cook Book and Family Vhyal- 
clan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com 
mon ailments by simple home remedies. 

23. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa 4 
very interesting and Instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the peoplé 
of forcign countrics, illustrated. 

2%. 57 Pepular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
All the old and new songs. 

2. Called Back. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, au- 
thor of ** Dark Days,"’ ete. 

2%. At the World's Mercy. A Novel. By Florence 
Warden, author of *‘ The Housé@ on the Marth.” etc. 

27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By ‘The Duchess,” 


| author of ‘* Mol'y Bawn,.”" ete. 


23. Dark Days. A Novel. By Hugh Conway, author 
of ‘‘ Called Back,"" ete. 

29. Shadows on the Snow. A Novel. By B.L. Far: 
jeon, anthor of * Bread-an d-Chvese-and-Kisees, ete 

80. Leoline. A Novel, By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
“Brenda Yorke, “ etc. 

31. Gabrtel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collina, 
author of*' No Name,” etc. 

32. Reaping the Whirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘ Old Middleton's Money.” ete. 

33. Dudley Carleon. A Novel. Py Miss M. FE. Baad- 
don, author of “ Lady Audley s Secret,”’ ete. 

Golden Dawn. A Novel. By the author of 
* Dora Thorne,* etc. 

35. Valeric’s Fate. A Novel. By Mra. Alexander, aa- 
thor of ‘*‘ The Wooinz O't”-” ete. 

36. Slater Hoac. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” etc. 

37. Amne. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, author of 
‘East Lynne.’ 

38. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 
author of ** John Halifax, Geatleman,” ete. 

39. Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
lel De Foe. describing the adventures of a castaway on an 
island in the South Pacific Ocean. 

40. How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Editor of The Farm and Garden.” 

41. Parlor Magic and Chemical Experimenta, « 
book which tells how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

£2. Gems of the Poeta, containing sight charming 
selections from Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Byron, 
Shilley, Moore, Bryant. and others. 

#8. Building Plans for Practic Low-coat 
Houses, 4 full description and plan: of Fight moderm 
houses, ranging in price from $600 to §4500. ‘ 


Immediately upon receipt of subscription price, the ten books you select will be sent you, postpaid, and also 
special terms by which you can make from five to ten dollars per week with little effort, if you choose to do so 
The ENTIRE LIST of -43- booka and City and Country for one year will be sent—all postpaid — on receipt of 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR, Accept this generous offer atonce ARE WE RELIABLE? e refer to W.8S. Ide. 


Pres’t Fourth Nat’! Bank: F 


Co.; Hon. DeWitt C. Jones. Postmaster. and 
abridged in any way. ORDER BY THE NUMBER 
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4 Strengthen confidence in the Este 
Organ. Its tone, the perfection of 

aymaterial in its construction, and the 

apainstaking care given to every detail 
are reasons for its leading position. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., — 


Brattleboro, Vt 

ESTEY & CAMP 
8S and 190 State Street, Chicago, Il. 
6 and 918 Olive Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
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TELLS THE WHOLE STORY 


FOR THE GARDENER: THE FARMER-AND THOS 
WHO LOVE PLANTS-AND-FLOWERS. AUR, JERE 


SEND 2 STAMPS. 
J°C:-VAUGHAN--42 ta sate st- :CHIGAGO: 
A Dicti of 
ikamees wed LOO 


Antonymns. With an appendix of Varied information 
Prepared by Dr. SamuEL Fatitows. Cloth, pp. 512. 
Price ,$1.25, post pee. Mailed to any address by Charles 


H. Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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Sessions, Pres’t Commercial Nat’! Bank; Judge J. 11. Collins; Columbus Buggy 
ANY busimess house in Columbus. Every book is complete, not 


Address. WILL C. TURNER Columbus, 0. 
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HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


For Girls and Young Women. School Course, Co!- 


legiate Course, Teachers’ Course. 


Graduate of College, Boston 
Ne College, Cambridge, England, 


ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal. 
Untwer sity, and 


